STUDENT GUIDE SHEET 


Pioneers and Pioneer Life (WV) 

The majority of clippings in this file are general, touching on 
several aspects of pioneer life. Some of the articles, however, do 
concentrate on a particular sub-topic. A student who is interested іп 
early settlers and their contributions and day-to-day life will find 


information on these subjects: 


ATTORNEYS: an article names several important lawyers and judges 

BUSINESS: early businesses and businessmen 

CHURCHES: one article combines first churches and schools 

CENSUS: this pertains to the first census of the new town 

ECONOMY: money and bartering in the 1830 s 

FLATBOATS: river trade in the pre-rail days 

GAMES: includes children’s games and home-made toys 

HEALTH: diseases and early medicine, including folk remedies from 
native plants and professional medicine 

HOUSEHOLD ITEMS: butterchurns, molds, dishes, others 

HOUSING: log cabins 

IMMIGRANTS: primarily European groups moving to Terre Haute 

INDIANS: native Americans and their relations with white settlers 

LABOR: the daily labor of pioneers 

LIVESTOCK: hog marketing, branding, fencing 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS: notes on dress, food, cooking, society 

MARRIAGE: customs in earlier days 

NAMES OF PIONEERS: four types of information appear 


I: names of specific pioneers (e.g., Capt. Earle, the Naylors, 
Redfords, Moody Chamberlain, others) 
2. "forgotten founders" about less-known settlers 


3. "characters" about colorful figures in Terre Haute s past 
4. streets named after pioneers and early citizens 

QUAKERS: the influence of Quakers in southern Vigo County 

RIMINISCENCES: memories of early conditions and people by J.A. Gibson 
and Blackford Condit 

ROADG: early roads апа bridges 

SCHOOLS: combined here with early churches. The student should see 
the separate Sp.C. folder on Schools. 

VISITORS: information about travelers and their reactions to old 
Terre Haute 

VOORHEES: a separate article about Daniel Voorhees 

WILD ANIMALS: about bears and other wild animals that populated the 
wilderness 

YOUTH: occupations of children and their amusements 


PROJECT QUESTIONS AND IDEAS 


Choose three or four aspects of pioneer life that would have affected 
a rural settler (wild animals, health, livestock, etc.) and write a 
journal, imagining that you are on the farmstead. Base your writing on 
the information in the articles you have read. 


Moody Chamberlain settled east of Terre Haute in the East Glenn area. 
Do a photo-essay on his land, his house, the family cemetery, and history. 


BOOKS IN THE COUNTY RECORDER'S OFFICE SHOW. 
THE HOG MARKINGS USED BY THE PIONEERS. 


By A. R. Markle. 
EAR MARKS. 
HE rapid settlement of the lands 


neighbors crops led to the fencing 


of the newly planted lands by the pursuits extended no farther east soldier, 
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E E Jn aimcey. Rose, pr. deriguigdral 


dded | 
. Also among those NUS recorded in 
l. the first ear of the county were 


Robertson, William Odell, 
low fork in the end and an underbit 
in each ear," David Wilson, "two 
slits in the end of the left and one 
in the end of the right car," John 
F. Thompson, James Barns at the 
far north line of the present county 
but then only half way up to the 
Indian boundary and north line of 
the county, whose mark was “a crop 


| off the end of the left ear and a 
slit in the end and an underbit in 


ht," Truman deum Robert 


EDS, 


James Jones, Harvey Campbell, Jo- 
seph Dickson, the revolutionary 
Joseph Lester, Caleb True- 


owner and to the necessity for than Thirteenth street, recorded as blood whose mark was the opposite 


fenced pasturage or the use of the 
herdboy for such stock as was al- 
lowed to run at large. 


For his own protection the ploneer street at the time, used "an upper, Alexander Barns, 


his mark for animals "An underbit 
in each ear," April 15, 1819. Curtis 
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Gilbert, who lived on Ohio at First| of the next to follow, Jchn Durkee, 


brother of the 


was compelled to erect his rail slant of the right ear" but evidently. judge, Joseph Evans, & pioneer in 


fences, a huge task in itself and as 


having sold his stock, relinquished 


Otter creek, Bradford | Hickcox, 


fast as that was accomplished he this mark in 1822 and recorded the James Redford, Isom Puckett, Wil- 


was needed elsewhere in the many | same day “a slit in the end of the liam Ray, 
his efforts | left ear.’ 


duties that called for 
so that the custom soon grew up of 


Such relinquishments were not 


another soldier or the 
revolution, Isaac B. Jackson, Mark 
Williams, Ira Allen, the son of Gen- 


letting his stock run at large in the | uncommon, being caused by the eral Peter B., Q. A. Adams, Michael 


woods ог prairie 
taken up or at least not yet cul- 
tivated or fenced. 

The cows were safely turned out 


who took over the mark, but occa- 
sionally.it is apparent that some 
new filing of a mark so similar 


lands not yet | sale of ones entire stock to another Balir, Andrew Brooks, former part- 


ner of Curtis Gilbert and our earliest 
gunsmith, Robert Hoggatt of Prai- 
rieton. Joshua Skidmore, Jesse Hig- 


in the morning and usually returned | might have been the real reason for gins, Martin Patrick, John Price "a 


at night in time for milking, 


but | the change. 


As an instance of this 


half crop off the underside of each 


doubtful ones wore a bell to guide | kind, Isaac Anderson recorded Apri! ear and a slit in the under side of 


the boys to her grazing in case she | 11, 1822, 
the horses were | ОЁ the left ear and а slope of the 


failed to return, 


"a swallow fork 1n the end 


each." 


Russel Joseph  Noblett, 


Boyd, 


usualy trained to come when they |upper side of the right" and this Chauncey Rose, John Ray, frozen to 
were called and the colts would stay | could have been made by adding the death soon afterward, Daniel Jencks, 
with their elders but the calves and | fork to Gilbert's earlier mark, so 
yearlings were left to range freely | that if the stock used the same also filed in the first year. 


until they might be wanted and the 


hogs led a, carfree life in the woods | best to file hls. new mark soon Sept. 11, 


range, Gilbert might have thought it 


from the time they were turned out | after. 


until they had fattened on the 
bountiful supply of mast. 

Horses and cows as well as the 
oxen were во well known that there 
was little chance of a dispute as'to 
ownership but no one knew his own 
hogs and while there was some 
marking of beef cattle practiced, 
ihe registration otan owner's mark 
in the county recorder's office was 
usually for the identification of 
one swine. 

250 Records Made. 


These marks were on either or 
both ears and consisted of “slits, 
slants, slopes, squares, forks, 
and holes" in ёегіаіп location des- 
ignated in the mark as recorded. A 
slit was a short cut of the knife 
in either ear and in the end or the 
upper or lower edge. A slant was 
a cut off the end of either ear but 
taking more off one edge than the 
other. A slope was & long curved 
cut beginning well back of the end 
‘and ending at the tip of the ear. 
A square was a small square cut 
out of the upper or lower edge of 
either ear. A fork, sometimes termed 
га "swallow fork" was a triangular 
cut taken out of either top or bot- 
'iom edge or indented into the end 
_of either ear, A hole was a circular 
cut out of either ear, usually near 
ihe tip.. Slits, bits, forks and 
“squares might also be doubled in 
one or bath ears. 0 
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The Deweese Brand. 

Zebina and Zelotes Hovey, who 
lived well down іп the village, 
marked with “a crop off the right 
ear and a hole in the left.” Israel 
Harris, tavern keeper, used a mark 
like an Indian arrowhead, “a crop 
off the left ear and an upper and 
lower bit of the same.” George W. 


| Deweese, who built the house later 


known as the Preston home, 
corded July 2, 1521, “two half- 


res 


pennies (bits) in the upper side of ШЕ and was followed” by John 
| each ear and branded the letter "D," ^ Y 
[but relinquished this January 159, 
1822, and recorded the brand only. | 
| A year later he recorded “a crop off |w 


the end of each ear and the brand 
D on the near hindquarter." 


Hugh Conner filed his mark Jan. Manwaring, Benjamin Porter, Henry: Norman 


15, 1821, as "a crop off and a hole 


in the right ear and an upper bit in| gers, Joseph D. Haques, John Col- 
but relinquished this|trin, whose descendants still live on 
his old homestead, Samuel W. Ed- 


the right," 
Feb. 28, 1822, and recorded а new 
one, 
under bit in the right.” William 
Souls used “а crop off the left ear 
and an upper slant off the end of 
the right.” His son, Henry, had "& 
crop off the end of the left and a 
hole in the right and underslant off 
the right," while William Jr. re- 
corded “a crop off the left car and 
a slant off the under side of the 
right with a slit in the same,’ 
Charles W. and Nelson marked 
theirs with “a slant off the under- 
side of the right ear and a crop off 
and a hole in the left. 

Among some of the earliest marks 
recorded were those of Samuel 
Slavens, John Robertson, Elijah 


“a crop off each ear and ап |, 


“a hole in the end of each ear," 


Elias Depew recorded his mark 
1819, but relinquished. it 
in April, 1828, without filing another 
and was followed by George Hicks, 
Jonathan E. Green, George Wright, 
Loving Rukes, Elisha Parsons, Val- 
entine Swalls, James Shields, James 
Bennett, Robert Caldwell, Daniel 
Soesby, another revolutionary sol- 
dier, Joseph Lockwood, Simeon 
Stephens, Perez Porter and Henry 
Hedricks. 


Some Familiar Names. 
Isaac Ray was the first to file in 


э left ear off ов slit 


Bu tton, - 


Balding, David Lyons, Lewis Rod- 
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We STIRE SOE ER, 
munds., who with Coltrin ae 
Terre Haute's first daily ра 
"Prairie Citizen,” John Н. 
our first private. banker 
Markle, John Slavens, John C. ` 
ard, Ashel Harris, James Cur 
William Coltrin. 

Isaac Balding, William: w. 
ing, Benjamin Whaley, 
slope off the upper side of- 
ear,” was followed by Ра 
with “a hollow slope off | 
side of the right ear," Willi 
Holmes, Cheesebrough Tay 
iel McCullough, William An 
and Thomas M. Curry c ) 
record for 1820. 

JIugh Conner marked. квай 
ning of anothër year and w 
lowed by George Damon, oti 
Cullough, James Brooks, - 
McQuilkin, keeper of. ше 
Horse tavern and. found 
Quilkinsville, later ` shor 
Macksville; John F. King 
Cherum, Amos, Rice 
Deweese, Jeremy Boynt 
C. Turner, Henry Brasher, 
‘Keyes, David Swalls, Ellj 
Moses Burgeit, Isaac K 
Woods, William 
Cheeseman, Isaac A 
Souls: brothers, Chai 


| Nelson; Stephen он 


Walker, Chandler Ti 
‘Payne, grs = ээ 


l | vilia 


D. 

Thompson, Hiram pus 
crop off the upper side of the right. 
ear and the same off the ul sid 
of the left": Levi Johnso 
4 Thompson, Wiliam © 3 
William Stephens, dated April 1 
1824, and followed by John шу 
over 20 ycars later. 
“That the practice was faili 
shown by the gap of two. year o 
the next, that of Daniel Carruthers, 
a year and a half later L. D. Cleg- 
horn recorded “a swallow fork in 
each ear" and in September, 1 


filed, five years later Thomas 1 
of Harrison and Daniel 
Bas otha, recorded. their. d 
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| In Frontier.Days Boys and Girls Were 


“Bound Out" 


IN THE early days of Vigo county, i 

1 orphans and other unforunate 

children were apprenticed or bound 

to some responsible citizen as serv- 

or apprentices under terms but 
little short of 

1 

who had a tan- 

i nery on the south 


slavery. 
| A. R. MARKLE. side of town, 


liam MecMorran, 


Abraham Jack- 

son agreed (01 

"learn the ap- {i 

prentice to read |! 
and write and 
cipher to the 
second rule of 
three” in the 
case of Decatur 
Hannah, aged 15 
years and 9 
took as an ap-[. 

prentice, Thomas Edwards, aged 

‚ 14 years and 3 months, to learn 

` the art and mystery of tanning and 

currying. 

Five-Year-Old Apprentice. 

} Suggestive of another tragic in- . 

cident is the binding of Sarah Jane ` 

; MeCabe's “daughter of Rebecca , 

Allison," aged 5 years, 4 months ! 

and 7 days, to Richard Blake, | 


months. 
In 1833, Wil- 
Aus. 2, 1833. 
A month later David Linton (ook ! 
! 


Phebe Richey at the age of 4 years 
and 11 months and in November 
"Henry, a poor Negro boy, aged 
13 years." was bound.to James 
Wasson, tavern keeper, to lcarn 
{һе art and trade of a hostler. 
Asbury Newman, evidently the 
jsame Asbury who was bound (0 
|John Britton in 1828, was appren- 
| iced to John R. Werrin, in Janu- 
‚ ary. 1834, so it is evident that he 
did not succeed as a surveyor. 


To Farming Settlers | 


A NOV 13 1955 


The Minister Took One. 


T. M. Augustus Jewell, the be- 
loved Congregational minister, was 
given in 1837 a Robert Morgan- 
"aged about 8 years." 

Among other orphan children 
thus bound out for many years of 
service were John and Merida Ed- 
wards, Martin and Harvey Thomas 
McCoskey, John Kite, Josiah T. 
Bosworth, John Nonnehieu, Dul- 
cina Tongate, Elizabeth Bare, Wil- 
liam Technor, William Ferguson, 
Martha Rogers, Albert Patrick, 
apprenticed by his father, Eben- 
eezer, to John Dowling to become 
a printer; Maria L. Shelly, Almiry 
Wilson, Catherine Booth, Alanson 
Mitchell, James Standup, Ray- 
mond Hassel, Asa Mitchell, Phillip 
Maines, Sarah and Mary Haskell, 
i William and Thomas Wilson, Mary 
| Jane Davis, John Hayworth, Ed- 
| ward and Cornelius Quinn, Calvan- 

er Hill, Daniel M. and John Grid- 
; er, apprenticed by their father at 

10 and 14 years of age. 
‘' Among the masters of these 
! servants were such men and wom- 
1 en as James Stills, Daniel Shirley, 
; James Ray, David W. Wilson, John 

W. MeCoskey, George A. Chap- 
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man, Peter DuiTicey, Britain M. ^ 
Harrison, Joseph and Nancy Kes- 
ter, Edward V. Ball, Isaac Bolton, 
John M. Cain, Ralph Conover, 
Moses C. Carr, H. Westfall, John 
Clem, Jackson Longdon, Thomas 
Hayworth, Orson Morgan, Freder- 
ick Beecher, Samuel C. Rowley, 
Jonathan Rogers, Pleasant Dur- 
ham, Warren Chadwick, John H. 
Woodling, James Palmer, Lewis 
Alvey, Cyrus James, Benjamin 
Fisher, Edward Long, Peter Wood, 
Linus A. Barnett, Matthew W. Se- 
dam, Francis Thralls, James M. 
Brown, Thomas McCawley, Wil- 
liam Gillcrease, Callom H. Bailey, 
William and Michael Goodinan, 
| George Hasselrode, Leonard York, 
; William Miller, William Baldwin, 
Jacob Lyon, Thomas  Desart, 
Stephen G. Burnett, J. L. Powers, 
and Benjamin and Kinchin Rob- 
erts, “free men of color." Kinchin 
1 Roberts donated the land for the 
first colored school in Lost Creek 
: Township and possibly in Indiana. 
Some of these men were promi- 
! nent citizens of Terre Haule. John 
W. Cruft was born in Terre Haute 
iin October of 1844 and was edu- 
cated here. After graduation he 
worked for the Daily Express and 
then became auditor of the Terre 
Haule and Indianapolis Railroad. 
He later became treasurer of the: 
road; he was also on the board of 
managers of the Rose Dispensary. 
| Linus A. Burnett was born July 
18, 1818. He came to Terre Haute 
‘by canoe in 1821. He served two 
Hterms in the Legislature in 1849 
lland 1851, was sheriff in 1854, and 
Iwas postmaster in 1868. In 1873 he 
‘was elected president of the Cin- | 
її сшпан and Terre Haute Railroad. 


Turning Back History. 


| The last of these agreements re- | 
‘ferred to is dated September 22, 
1848, but: there are others on rec- 
1 ord as late as 1877, although by 
1 : 5 
that time the practive of appren- 
ticing children had ceased and only 
adults or grown boys were 
articled. | 
One cannol but wonder at the 
fale of these bound boys and girls, 
their after life and careers, what 
has become of them, and are their 
descendants still among us. The { 
interest in their afler life is far | 
! grealer than in the mere record 
{ос the agreements under which 
i they served their master as inden- 
tured servants. The same term ap- 
plied to slaves who were kept in ' 
|Indiana were slavery was forbid- 
den as such. but might be prac- | 
|ticed as in the case of these chil- 
| dren, who had no one to care for | 
them and no one to love them. | 
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Life 1 in the | the Indiana wilds 
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The land was still covered with 
heavy timber when the pioneer 
family settled in the Wabash 
Valley. 

One evening about dark, when 
the mother was alone with the men 
gone to the mill some distance 
away, the task of bringing in the 
cows fell to her. So she went into 
.the timber and soon lost her way. 
Unable to retrace her steps, she 
was wandering around, lost, when 
she found one of the cows that had 
a bell on. She held on to the cow’s 
collar all night hoping the bell 
would attract the attention of 
anyone out looking for her. 

It wasn’t until after daylight that 
the anxious searchers found her. It 
was the custom to turn the cows 
out into the timber to graze, and 
sometimes they would wander 
quite a distance from the log cabin 
home. 

Another time her husband was 
out hunting the cattle when he shot 
and killed a large yellow rat- 
tlesnake measuring 6 feet 3 inches, 


` 


Historically spəaking 


Clark is Vigo 
County's official 
historian and 
formerly worked 
for The Terre 
СЩ Haute Tribune. 


By Dorothy Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star. 


the langes snake ever seen in that 
area. He had the skin stuffed to 
show doubters what the new coun- 
try could grow. 

Two families traveled together {о 
locate their land in the wilds of 
Indiana. The two-horse wagons 
were wide and heavy, and good 
roads were not available, so two or 
three times a day they were stalled. 
In places it was necessary to cut 
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kids earned Jiving 


their way through the Зөв and 
the children drove the teams. 

Bringing 10 sheep along, they 
had been warned that wolves 
would eat the sheep the first night 
out unless they were penned up in 
a tight enclosure. À dozen or more 
wolves came up to the campsite but 
were frightened off by the almost 
constant firing of guns. It was 
necessary to pen those sheep up for 
years to protect them from wolves. 
In times of bad weather when other 
game was scarce, the wolves would 
attack in daylight. 

A young boy was sent to a nearby 
mill to have some corn and wheat 
ground into meal and flour. He had 
been warned about tree limbs on 
the trail pulling him off his horse, 
but he was not prepared when the 
heavy sacks slipped off behind in 
going up a steep hill. He was 
unable to remount until someone 
came along and helped. À boy had 
been sent to do a man's work. 

A young family with two 


children, one an infant, made the. 


trip to Indiana on foot in 12 days. 
His wife had worked out before her 
marriage to earn money to buy a 
bureau, and her father had given 
them a bedstead. 

А second bedstead was made by 
boring holes in the logs of the cabin 
and placing poles for sides and a 
post for the only corner. He also 
made a table out of slabs and 
puncheons. 

The new cabin had no door, no 
chimney, simply a roof, but it gave 
shelter from the weather and 
protection from wolves when the 
door was finally covered. Their 
second house was constructed of 
hewn logs, all black walnut, 
carefully selected and seasoned. 

The woods abounded with game, 
and taxes were paid from the sale 
of coon skins and other pelts. His 
wife earned money with her spin- 
ning wheel and loom when she 
wasn’t helping him burn brush or 
do other outdoors work. That was 
in addition to her regular 
housework and making all the 
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clothing for the fam:ly. She was as 
good a shot as her husband, so she 
could go out any time and bag a 
wild turkey for the table. 

If he could get leather from a 
tannery, an itinerant shoemaker 
came around each season to make 
shoes for the growing family. 

The first settlers lived almost 
entirely on meats from wild 
animals — deer, turkey, oc- 
casionally a bear, and small game. 
Wild hogs were allowed to run free 
in the woods until they were 2 or 
3 years old and ready to butcher. 


In addition to planting corn and 
other crops, the flax patch was a 
necessity because all dressed in 
homespun. The process of pulling, 
rotting, breaking, swingling, hackl- 
ing and spinning flax was both 
laborious and tedious. 

Farm implements were rude 
affairs. Oxen pulled a plow called 
the "jumping devil" used to break 
new ground. It was a heavier and 
stouter version of the single shovel 


plow. Corn was dropped by hand 
and covered with a hoe. Wheat was 
sowed broadcast and brushed in 
with a huge pile of brush drawn 
over the field by the oxen. In later 
years the wooden tooth harrow 
took the place of the brush. 

Plowing among the stumps was 
not easy with the old wooden mold- 
board, but the pioneers knew no 
other method. The stumps were 
huge in some cases. А tulip poplar 
measured and 6%% feet in diameter 
in one field. 

To make a living, a pioneer 
sometimes found it necessary to 
work out. He would take jobs of 
cutting fence rails, making 
shingles and clearing land. He 
often walked two miles and cut and 
split his 200 to 250 rails per day, 
or made 1,000 shingles, a day's 
work. Àn expert with the sickle was 
expected to cut 40 bundles a day, 
from early morning to dark for 50 
cents a div. Swinging the cradle 
scythe all day was literally earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
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HISTORY OF EARLY TERRE HAUTE FROM 1816 to 1840 
By 
Blackford Condit, D.D. 
Published 1900 (Excerpts on the flat boat) 


"But above all the water craft of the Wabash, was our home made 
flat boat. It was a veritable ark made to float with the current, and 
wonderfully adapted to carrying large cargoes of corn, pork, lard and 
all kinds of country produce down the river to New Orleans. Our city 
must never forget the grand old flat boat. It deserves to be inscribed 
upon our escutcheon; for to this flat boat we are largely indebted for 
our first start in the world. Our oldest citizens are familiar with 
the appearances of these arklike vessels; but comparatively few could 
intelligently describe their construction. I am indebted to a friend, 
who in his younger days was an old boatman, Mr. Jerry C. Ridden, who 
kindly furnished me with the following particulars. The length of an 
ordinary flat boat was from sixty to one hundred feet; the width from 
sixteen to twenty-two feet; the heigth about five feet. For a single 
gunwale or gunnel as it was commonly called, a tall poplar tree was 
selected, and after the trunk had been rived apart and hewed down to 
the proper size, the two were spliced together for the sake of the re- 
quired length. Two gunwales thus prepared were firmly fastened together 
some twenty feet apart, planked on the bottom side, and calked with 
oakum, and thus made water tight. The sides were boarded up with heavy 
planks fastened to stanchions, with wooden pegs or pins. Here again the 
joints were calked with oakum. The roof covered the whole boat with 
the exception of an opening at one end, which was set off for bunks and 
for cooking. For guiding and sometimes for propelling purposes, there 
were great oars or sweeps on the sides, also at the end of the boat. 
There was also the ever present setting poles clad at the end with iron 
spikes. The flat boat crew usually consisted of five boat hands headed 
by a captain. The trip to New Orleans, from Terre Haute was made in about 
twenty-one days. The hourly dangers by day as well as by night, con- 
sisted of hidden snags, also swaying snags, or old sawyers as they were 
called; and the thundering, rushing crevasse. These breaks in the 
embankments of the lower Mississippi caused by the fierce rushing of 
its troubled waters, were heralded by a sound resembling thunder, which 
created consternation in the minds of the most experienced boatmen; 
since with one sweep the mad current carried every thing within its 
reach out into the overflowed bottoms. 


The beginning of the end of the flat boat trade, was when the first 
steamboat appeared at our wharf; which is said to have been in 1822," 
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"But above all the water craft of the Wabash, was our home made 
flat boat, It was a veritable ark mađe to float with the current, 
and wonderfully adapted to carrying large cargoes of corn, pork, lard 
and all kinds of country produce down the river to New Orleans, Our 
city must never forget the grand old flat boat. It deserves to be in- 
seribed upon our escutcheon; for to this flat boat we are largely in- 
debted for our first start in the world, Our oldest citizens are fa- 
miliar with the appearances of these arklike vessels; but comparatively 
few could intelligently describe their construction. I am indebted to 
a friend, who in his younger days was an old boatman, Mr. Jerry C. Hid- 
den, who kindly furnished me with the following particulars. The length 
of an ordinary flat boat was from sixty to a hundred feet; the width from 
sixteen to twenty-two feet; the height about five feet. For a single 
gunwale or gumnel as it was commonly called, a tall poplar tree was 
selected, and after the trunk had been rived apart and hewed down to 
the proper size, the two were spliced together for the sake of the 
required length. Two gunwales thus prepared were firmly fastened to- 
gether some twenty feet apart, planked on the bottom side, and calked 
with oakum, and thus mede water tight. The sides were boarded up with 
heavy planks fastened to stanchions, with wooden pegs or pins. Here 
again the joints were calked with oakum. The roof covered the whole 
boat with the exception of an opening at one end, which was set off for 
bunks and for cooking. For guiding and sometimes for propelling pur- 
poses, there were great oars or sweeps on the sides, also at the епа 
of the boat. There was also the ever present setting poles clad at the 
епа with iron Bpikes. The flat boat crew usually consisted of five boat 
hands headed by a captain. The trip to New Orleans, from Terre Haute, 
was made in about twenty-one days. The hourly dangers by day as well as 
by night, consisted of hidden snags, also swaying snags, or old sawyers 
as they were called; апа the thundering, rushing crevasse. These breaks 
in the embankments of the lower М16861881001 caused by the fierce rush- 
ing of its troubled waters, were heralded ру а sound resembling rol- 
ling thunder, which created consternation in the minds of the most ex- `° 
perienced boatmen; since with one sweep the mad current carried every- 
thing within its reach out into the overflowed bottoms. 


"The beginning of the end of the flat boat trade, was when the 
first steamboat appeared at our wharf, which is said to have been in 
1822, 
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Butter Churns Belong 
To Art of Yesteryear 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Many children who visit the Historical Museum look at the old butter churns 
and haven't the foggiest notion of how butter was produced or why! Their mothers 
buy whipped margarine at the supermarkets in neat little plastic tubs or in foil- 
wrapped sticks, and where the cow comes in is a big question. 

The butter was made from cream in hand-operated churns after the whole 
milk had been allowed to stand for a while in pans so that the fat globules could 
rise to the surface and be removed. After this cream had been taken from the pans, 
it, too, was permitted to stand for a while to undergo what was known as a ripen- 
ing process. It was sour when it was ready to be churned. 1 

When Grandpa brought in the milk from the barn, Grandma took it and 
strained it. She would put a thin cotton cloth over the bucket of milk and pour 
it into a jug or erock. Then went to the springhouse, if it was summer, or in a 
warm place, if it was winter, to set and ]et the cream rise. | 

By the next morning a thick layer of cream had risen. Then Grandma 
skimmed it off with a skimmer and put it in a crock to ripen. Some farm wives 
churned three times a week, especially if their families were large or they sold 
the butter to augment the family income. 

On churning day, Grandma 

filled the churn full of hot 
water while she was cooking 
breakfast to "n - 
heata it Up meon "тү 
After breakfast, P 
when the table ш uw ! 
had been 
cleared and the 
dishes washed, || | 
she poured {һе | | " 
water out of Mi ! | 
the churn and | i | 
put in the # i 
cream. эц 
„Most of the ; 
time the butter Dorothy Clark 
came quickly. 
But sometimes the cream was 
stubborn and the churning 
took as much as an hour. The 
mision of the churn was to 
agitate the cream so rapidly 
that the fat globules adhered 
to one another and became 
' larger and larger. As this 
rapid agitation continued, the 
churn became filled with 
thick foam, which ultimately 
collapsed, leaving butter gran- 
ules about the size of peas 
floating on the surface. The 
residue was buttermilk, and 
this was drained off. The but- 
ter itself was washed, salted: 
worked by kneading and fi- 
nally molded into various 
sizes and shapes or was 
packed by hand into boxes or 
butter 


There are manv different 
types of early wooden churns, 
and all of them are of same 
value today because city folk, 
who probably wouldn't know 

| a contented cow from a dis- 

contented one, have started 
collecting them and convert- 
ing them into all kinds of dec- 
orative (so-called) uses from 
planters to umbrella stands to 
lamps. 

The dasher churns usually 
stood three feet high and 
measured nine inches in di- 
ameter at the top, 10 at the 
bottom. The important part 
was the dasher, a circular 
piece of wood eight inches in 
diameter. It was fitted to the 
lower end of a round broom- 
stick handle five feet long. 

Other early churns were 
hand-powered by turning a 
crank or by rocking with the 
foot. Most of the churns were 
made of wood though some 
were fashioned of tin. The 
rocker churn resembled a cra- 
dle with high legs, and could 
be operated by hand or foot. 
There were also cylindrical 


churns which had revolving 
handles attached to paddles. 


Collectors’ Items 


Butter prints, widely used 
during the latter part of the 
19th century and early in the 
present one to stamp designs 
on the butter, are now col- 
lectors’ items. They were 
chiefly made of wood—maple, 
cherry, pine, the fruitwoods, 
birch, walnut or beech—and 


were usually round, with a | 


knob or handle on top. Many 
of the early prints were 
carved by hand. The glass 
prints are more scarce, break- 
age being what it is. 

Favorite designs were the 
cow, ferns, pineapples, butter- 
cups, tulips and hearts, stars, 
birds, acorns, íruit, berries, 


shocks of wheat, and so on. 
Farm families shaped their 
butter in molds, and these 
often had print designs on one 
end there was a plunger type 
that fitted into a cup-shaped 
container. 

Covered butter dishes make 
a magnificent collection of 
pottery, porcelain, glass or 
metal. Many of these dishes’ 
were produced in pattern 
glass. 

The old-fashioned butter 
churns are about gone. So are 
butter molds and butter prints 


‘and butter paddles. Country 


butter is as hard to come by 
as homemade souse meat. 

A person is telling his age 
when he or she admits to. 


churning butter. The unlucky | 
youngster who had the chore | 
of churning was not allowed 
to dawdle either, stopping ev- 
ery few minutes. Grandma 
always said that butter ‘went 
back” if you stopped churning 
even_for a few seconds. 

There was another saying 
too. It was one that had been 
handed down to the effect 
that butter “came” more 
quickly if a stranger took a 
hand at the churn. The chil- 


dren would have believed that | 
more readily if a "stranger" 
ever happened by when it was 
their turn to dash the dasher 
or turn the crank! 

Grandma used her hands, 
washed in cold water, for tak- 
ing the butter out of the 
churn. She put the butter in a 
wooden tray and worked it up 
with a wooden paddle, press- 
ing it until it was free from 
water. Then she salted it, 
molded it and printed it. 

People of yesteryear didn't 
know how privileged they 
were to come by some fresi 
country butter on a hot biscuit 
or a piece of hot cprn pone. 
But that was a long time ago. | 
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ЖА By John G. Biel 


EN All along the Wabash Valley, 
— in the 1830s and 18405, were found | 


at Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


o 
The roof is formed by shortening 


each end log in succession until 


© one log forms the comb of the 


some of the older states for over | 
one hundred years. The log cabin 


7 was a symbol of the frontier and? 
it appeared, at each succeeding] wood. 


outpost of civilization as the west-|- 


mmc bt ward expansion proceeded, with! 
YANA. very little change. 

James Hall, who toured the West|- 

n 1828. described the conditions| 
e found in the letters he wrote; 

at the time which were later pub- | 

Не said that the early ріо- 

T reers “brought little else with 
hem than their weapons and their 
‘ammunition; those who followed 
їп their footsteps brought cattle 
and hogs and a few articles of 

_ immediate necessity, laden upon 
*pack-horses. With no tools but an 
i B 2% and an augur, the settler built | 
his'cabin; with a chimney built 


— of sticks and a door hung upon; 
x wooden hinges and confined with | 
a wooden latch. Chairs, tables and | 
T bedsteeds were fabricated with 


£ t 


the same unwieldly tools. These | 
primitive dwellings are by no 
| means so wretched as their name | 
d ~ and rude workmanship seem to, 
| imply. They still constitute the | 
| usual residence of the farmer in| 
>, new settlements, and I found them 
LX roomy, tight and comfortable. If 
2 one cabin is not sufficient another, 
LXX and another, is added until the 

T whole family is accommodated, 

“апа thus the homestead of a sub- 

E "stantial farmer often resembles 


a little village.” 
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зм. РЕСК, who published Guide- 
/ Books for the early immigrants, 
(3 gave detailed instructions for build- 
"ing a log-house in his issue of 1836. 
D. m Не advised selecting a spot of land 
= which was well timbered and near 
a spring and then “the first opera- 
tion" was to “cut about 40 logs of 
— the proper size and length for а 


E. zd single cabin. . . . A large oak or 


other suitable timber of straight | 


— grain and free from limbs is se- 
lected for clapboards for the roof. 
These are four feet in length, split 
with a froe (a cleaving tool with 

23 the handle set at right angles to 
the blade) six ог eight inches wide 
апі a half an inch thick. Punch- 

eons are used for the floor. These 
are made by splitting trees about 

“18 inches in diameter into slabs | 
‘two or three inches in thickness | 
and hewn on the upper surfaces. | 

The doorway is made by cutting 
out the logs, after raising, of a 
suitable width and putting upright | 
pieces of timber at the sides. The | 
shutter is made of clapboards, 
pinned on cross pieces, hung by 
ooden hinges and fastened by a 
wooden latch. A similar aperture, 
but wider, is made at one end for 
R.chimney. The men of the settle- 
ment, when notified, collect and 
raise the buildings. Four stout men 
Jwith axes are placed on the cor- 
| ners to notch the logs together, 
while the rest of the company lift 
them up. After the roof is on the 
body of the — it is slightly 


T roof. The clapboards аге put on so 
Саз to cover all cracks. ` 


chimney is built of sticks of 
"A log ` house differs from a 
cabin... in having a framed and 
* shingled ‘roof, a brick or stone 
chimney, windows, tight floors aud : 
frequently clapboards on the 
outside and plastered within.” 


+ + + 
MR. PECK was the forerunner of 
the present day “Do-it yourself” 
trend as, in his guides, he also 


! gave specific directions for making. 


tables’ and bedsteads. The table, 
he said, "is made of a split slab 
and supported by four round legs. 
Clapboards supported by pins stuck 


in the logs answer for shelves for | 


table furniture. The bedstead is 


often made in the corner of the | 


room by sticks placed in the logs, 
supported at the outward corner by 
а post, on which clapboards are 
laid, the ends of which enter the 
wall between the logs and which 
support the bedding." 

Mr. Peck did not stop with the 
cabin and furniture. He then tells 
the emigrant how to furnish it. He 


{says that “the necessary table and 


kitchen furniture are a few pewter 
dishes and aprons, knives and forks 

.tin cups... a water pail and 
a small gourd or calabash for 
water, with a pot and iron Dutch 
oven... а coffee pot and a set 
of cups and saucers, a set. of com- 
mon plates and the cabin is fur- 
nished.” 

Although the cabin and the fur- 
niture was crude and rough, the 
pioneer usually brought s d 
from the East certain special | 
items, which were easy to carry, | 
to make the cabin reall a 
"home." One early settler writes 
that she had ''three bed ticks with 
bolster and pillow ticks to match, 
ready to be filled, the feathers 
(having been) sent in a bale by |! 
themselves. I had also bedding, a 


roll of common carpeting, table |! 


and bed linen sufficient for a be- 
ginning, a set of waiters, knives 


| and forks and our housekeeping |f 
conveniences." These ''housekeep- |! 


ing conveniences" usually included 
skillets, kettles and a Dutch oven 
which was a shallow, flat-bottomed 
pan of iron with a domed lid— 
sometimes called a “spider” in 
early Hoosierdom. 


+ + + 
THESE EARLY CABINS ranged 
from a minimum to a maximum in 
convenience. A traveler stopped 


at one which, as he says, had noth- | 


ing but “two bedsteads of unhewn 
logs and cleft boards laid across— 
two chairs, one of them without a 
bottom and a low stool . . ." Yet 
another traveler describes a one- 
room cabin where she stopped as 


- “unusually clean for an establish- | 


The?! 


| 


ment of that kind. There were: 
two beds, nicely made with clean ; 
pillows and handsome bed- quilts, | 
the floor clean and the coarse: 
chairs looking as if they had just 
been scrubbed . . 

Double cabins were somtimes 
built and all kinds of variations of 
the single and double were devised 
—some with breezeways between, 
gome with lean-to porches, some 
with a small cellar, either under | 
the cabin or beside it, some with; 


windows covered with neat or deer 
| skin scraped very thin, some wit 
! windows and doors covered with 
f nothing but hanging skins, some 
| with a floored-over loft used for 
|sleeping purposes and some with| 
heavy shutters which could be 
closed tight from the inside against | 
|| wandering Indians. A very good 
description of an early home in| 
i this period. has come down to us. Ë 
| This pioneer writes: “There were 
{two rooms, both on the ground | 
floor, separated from each other 
‘with boards so badly joined that | 
| crevices were in many places ob- | 
А ѕегуаЫе. The rooms were nearly 
% square and might contain thirty to | 
forty yards each; beneath one of 


ES 


the rooms was a cellar, the floor 
| and sides of which were mud and 
| Clay, as left when just dug out;| 
the walls of the house consisted of 
layers of strong blocks of timber, 
roughly squared and notched into 
each other at the corners, the joints 
filled up with clay. 
| The house had two doors, one 


1 
1 


108 which was always closed in 
Winter and open in Summer to| 
cause a draught. The fire was 


bo the floor at the end of the 
1 building where a very grotesque 
! chimney had been constructed of 
stones gathered out of the land 
7 and walled together with clay and 
mud instead of cement. It was 
| necessarily a great width to pre- 
vent the fire from communicating | 
© with the building. The house was | 
[| covered with oak shingles; that is | 
Tto say, thin riven boards nailed 
| upon each other, so as just to | 


j|over-reach. The floors of the 

|| house were covered with the same | 
material except a large piece near ! 

ithe fire which was paved with 
small stones.” 


«SES + 

| THESE CABINS and log-houses | 
were the “first step" in the 561! 
tling of the pioneer. As soon as| 
he accumulated sufficient money, | 
| he then proceeded to the “second 
The Prairie Farmer, in an 

early issue — which emphasized 
|that the home “should have} 
flowers about it"—gives the set- 
tler an idea on his "second step.” 
This magazine says that “we will 
se the farmer has not more | 
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^ 
than two or three hundred dollars 
to expend... ton)... his dwell- 
ing. He can build with this sum. 
a house perhaps 16 by 24 feot,: 
with posts 14 feet and linish it in 
a neat and substantial manner. | 
This is about the style of house 


Å- — — Lili - 


of which hundreds will be scat. 
tered all over the West, when the 
settler has just emerged from his 

' log cabin; or where his notions 
of living will not permit him to 
build one in the first place. This 
is. m fact. the second grade up- 
ward in house building—the log 
cabin being the first step." 

There must have been another 
"step" in between—which consid- 
ered the housing of the animals— ! 
because in GODEY'S Lady's Book i 
of November, 1848. a house plan| 
is published for a "Cottage Dwell- | 
ing. in the German Swiss style, for | 
а man and his family. with ac-; 
commodation for two horses and a} 
cow.” 
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Looking back. 


Looking back, it is hard for us to 
believe that our forefathers could be 
induced to leave comfortable homes 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina and elsewhere, knowing the 
privations that awaited them in the 
unexplored regions of central Indi- 
ana. 

On the night of November 12, 1833, 
the heavens were literally filled with 
blazing meteors, darting about in 
every direction from zenith to 
horizon, resembling falling stars. 
Many thought the Day of Judgement 
had come, and that the stars were 
flying from before the face of the 
Angel that was descending to place 
one foot upon the sea and the other 
upon the land and swear that ''Time 
can be no longer." 

Serious consequences resulted to 
many on account of this brilliant 
display of aerial fireworks. Some, 
according to newspaper accounts, 
fainted and fell to earth, others be- 
came insane, and a few sickly and 
nervous individuals died of fright. 

The first appearance of Asiatic 
cholera on the Wabash river was in 
the spring of 1833, when several cases 
occurred on boats that passed up and 
down river. During the summers of 
1819 and 1854, this dreadful malady 
swept across the Indiana and Illinois 
countryside. Almost every town and 
village along the Wabash and many 
.ocalities in tne country were hard 
hit. 

In 1834, Branch Banks of the State 
Bank were established at Vincennes, 
Terre Haute, Lafayette and Fort 
Wayne. Terre Haute sill has its build- 
ing, now known as Memorial Hall, at 
209 Ohio street across from the 
courthouse. 

The opening of the Wabash & Erie 
Canal gave new impetus to business 
in the Wabash Valley, and land 
speculation ran high during 1835-36. 
Then hard times set in. 

In July, 1837, eighty to ninety Pot- 
tawatomies were conducted west of 
the Mississippi river. Under Colonel 
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By Dorothy Clark. 


Pepper and General Tipton, about one 
thousand of all ages and sexes were 
removed in ihe summer of 1838. 

Several years after the removal of 
the Pottawatomies, the Miami Nation 
was removed to their western home 
under escort of U.S. troops. 

Early pioneers saw birds that we 
have never seen in Indiana. The sand 
hill crane was a species quite dif- 
ferent from the common blue crane. 
It was much larger, and of a sandy, 
gray color. They flew in flocks like 
wild geese, but much higher, and 
their croaking noises could be dis- 
tinctly heard even when they were 
flying so high they could not be seen. 

Parroquets were beautiful birds 
and flew in flocks of from twenty to 
fifty in a flight. Larger than a com- 
mon quail, they resembled smail par- 
rots. When full grown, their plumage 
was green, except the neck, which 
was yellow, and the head was red. 
Heads of young birds continued yel- 
low until they were a year old. When 
flying, this bird uttered a shrill, but 
cheerful and pleasant note, and the 
flash of their golden and green 
plumage in sunlight, entranced the 
pioneers. 

The pure type of backwoodsman 
could not tolerate civilization. He did 
not wish to live where neighbors were 
so plentiful that to see three neigh- 
bors within a day's ride was sufficient 
for him. 

Fences being almost unknown, 
horses of the settlers were hobbled to 
keep them from getting over the logs 
and straying off into the wilderness. 
Hobbling was accomplished by tying 
the hind feet of the. animal together. 

The pioneer upon the prairie lived 
differently from one jn timbered 
country. His field fences were mere 
Skeletons of one or two rails or 
planks, a sort of notice or caution to 
trespassers. Frequently he had hun- 
dreds of acres of corn or other crops 
growing unenclosed upon the prairie. 
His swine were penned, his cattle and 
Sheep were closely watched and 
carefully herded, so that they com- 
mitted no depredations. 

Lumber for his buildings, firewood 
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and fencing, were brought from a | 
distance at a considerable outlay of | 


time and money. His dwelling was a 


frame house, because a log cabin in | 
the open prairie would have been a | 


costly structure. His chimney was 
built of fieldstones gathered from the 
fields. 

Affecting to dislike shade except 
around his house and porches, he was 


not a tree planter. Ordinary vegeta- , 


bles he raised as field crops, not in a 
garden. His wife raised the flowers, 
for he thought they were useless and 
a waste of time. 


Most of the early pioneer's time | 


was spent at home, his herds and 
crops needing daily care and labor. 
His neighbors were in sight, but far 
off, and when he went to church, it 


was to the schoolhouse in the grove, | 


miles away. He went only in pleasant 
weather, as his wife and children 
could not bear the freezing winds in 
the long drive across the prairie in 
us 

i2 settler with a family of daugh- 
7. p marriageable age had other 
problems. The story was told of the 
pioneer family that had seven daugh- 
ters. On visiting the same family 
some years later and seeing none of 
the girls, the father was asked what 
had become of them. He told how he 
had married them off on the ''buck- 
wheat straw principle". He reasoned 
that when he wanted his cattle to eat 
straw, if he saw them anywhere 
about he would set the dogs on them 
and drive them off. He said it 
wouldn't be long before they would 
slip around and eat it all up. 

He had applied the same principle 
in marrying off his daughters. When 
a young man came to see them who 
was bright, and he thought would 
make a good husband, he would “go 
for him" and tell him he couldn't 
come to see his girls. It wouldn't be 
long before they would get up a 
correspondence, meet in the neigh- 
borhood, and make a match. The 
father always “reluctantly” gave his 
consent. In this way, the daughters 

were all married off and well settled 
in life. 
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Memorial Hall, formerly a state bank 


Memorial Hall, 209 Ohio Street, just across Ohio 
street to the south of the Vigo County Courthouse, is 
approaching 150 years of age and service to area 
residents, First it was a bank and then filled a series 


of varied uses until it became a museum and meeting 
place for veterans’ and civic groups, as it was 
Saturday in the observance of Veterans Day. 


House of Photography 
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James Andrew Gibson one of the olcest residents of 


city talks of old times. 22727 


ReoaireG stage coacn in which Lincoln roce. Pioneer 
discusses the Giffercnce between Terre Heute then and now. 
Was village of 1,200; now 70,000. "O 

© 


Terre Haute wes but a struggling little town of 1,200 23 


inhabitants, э river landing town, and one of the 51005" 


on the old Columbus-St. Louis stage coach iine, wnen James AÀ 


Andrew Gibson of the Central aotel first arrived here, seventy- O 
five years аро. MEi.Gibson bears the distinction of being one а 


of the oldest, if uot the oldest inhabitant of the city. Не nas 

been a continuous resicent since he came here in the уесг of 

1834. 

Steam railroscs were but in their infancy, the only line 
then being the one from New York City to Buffalo, snd such a 

thing es tne electric carswas undreamed of by tne most imaginatie 

of inventors. Then a trip to New York me nt several week's 

journey by stage coach. Today it is but a qiesticn of a few 

hour'!s rode оп. the fast trains which speed along at sixty 

miles and better perhour. 

Deer roamed the valleys and wild animals of various kinds 
ehased each other up and down the ravines in the Dluffs of the 
Wabash. The Terre Haute House which was then known as the 
"Prairie House" was considered "way out on the prairie". 

Mr. Gibson is extremely hale and nezrty for one of his 
advanced years. He can read witnout the aid of glasses and 
can distinctly remember naving seen General William Henry 
Harrison. And at one time he talked with President Lincoln, who 
came in on a stage coach from the Illinois prairies: and stopped 
at the olG blacksmith shop, we:t of the present site of the court 
house, whole some repairs were being made to the stage. 

"I was born in Ohio, January 3, 1822, and came to Terre Haute 
when I was but a lad of twelve years," said the pioneer. "I 
served my apprenticeship as blacksmith in the old Coaaington 
and Randon shop which stood between Fourth and Fifth streets. 

That was the east side of town at that tiue. There was a hotel 

on the site now occupied by the Terre Haute House which was then 

called "The Prairie House" Houses were scarce in that vicinity of 

the city anc the "Prairie House" was considerea out on the prairie 
"After working et the blacksmith shop between fourth and 

Fifth streets, I went to work in the old Grover shop just west 

of where the county court house now stands. Mr. Grover bought the 

Eagle Foundry in later years and I workec with nim. I worked there 

for twelve years snd bought a farm six miles east of tie city 

but dia not stay there long and returned to the city to follow 

my trade." 

"The old shop on the river was, as you might say, stage 
headquarters in thosse days. We did all the repair work for the 
stage coaches on ofthe St. Louis-Co.umbus line апа one day 
Abraham Lincoln stopped off while we repaired the coach. 

"When I first came to Terre Haute, some of the ruins of olc 
Fort Harrison remainea and for several years afterward oeople 


would drive to the fort; to see the old apple orchard. None of this 


remains today. 


"The railroads had not come west of Buffalo, N.Y., and when 
I ч 5 sixteen years of age, I went with a horse dealer to take 
a bunch of horses about thirty miles east of Rocnester, N.Y.. We 
rode every foot of the w y there and it was while on tnis trip 
that I saw General William Henry Harrison and my first railroad 
train. We saw the train early one morning. There was but one 
passenger and he was walking around on some kind of a platform 
which extended from the sides of the carriage coaches. It was 
one of the old wood-burning type and as it wheezed and puffed 
its wy along, a horse could have trotted almost as fast as it 
was going. 

"The first tain I ever saw in Indiana was on the old raod 
between Indianapolis and Terre Haute when Terre Haute was the 
terminsl of the line, not a foot of railroad track being built 
on west. : ied 

"About that time the old Wabash and Erie canal was: built... 
The opening of the canal was a great event in the lives of the 
people of Terre Haute Then. 

Steamboats plied the river, going down on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Flat boats when there was no wagon bricge across 
the Wabash. Before the bridge was built ferry boats were used.. 
We first had the old toll bridges which were built by construction 
companies. 

"The errection of the first wagon bridge was another great 
event with the residets of the town. It made transportation much 
easier for the stage coaches. Traveling by stage coach w.s not 
exictly similar to that in the modern Pullmans., Many times 
the passengers were compelled to alight and pry the coaches out 
of the much holes and many is tne time that the drivers have 
been compelled to take the axles and a pair of wheels, pile the 
mail bags on an improvised box and continue nis journey with the 
mail. Letters were scarce articles in those cays and to receive 
one was like getting a visit from an old friend." 

The coach lines жеге all operated by a company of Columbus, 
О. Relay stations were located along the old National road at 
distences from five to fifteen miles apart. The coach would reach 
one stop. Horses would be ready to be hitched to the coach and away 
they would go, with the coach lurching and swaying from sice to 
Side. Roads became well nigh impassable many times during the 
springof the year, but these all passed into history when the 
railroads came. 

"Deer and many other kind of wild animals coula be found 
up and down the river galley in considerable numbers. Many 
deer were killed between Terre Haute and Vincennes. Vincennes was 
the metropolis of Western Indiana at that time, as it was but a 
comparatively short time since it had been used as an army post. 
But Terre Haute and Evansville soon outstripped her in the race 
for commercial standing. Terre Haute grew up rather slowly for 
the first fifty years of her existence, but wnen the old Wabash 
canal was put into operatienand railroads began to head this way 
across the state from the east, it was seen that it was in the cirect 
path to St. Louis wnich was a consficerable city at that time and th ee 
town i began to booms. She has boomed and boomed ever since." 

Mr. Gibson has had remarkably good health and continued 
working at his trade as a blacksmith until he was well-nigh eighty 
years old. 


By Dorothy J. Clark 


Terre Haute has had town 
characters since the days of the 
Indians. Their Indian names are 
unknown, but the white people called 
two of them Bob Johnnycake and 
George Washington. Many tales 
were told of their doings, some 
hilarious, some malicious van- 
dalism, and finally of their 
monumental drunks and fights. 

When Bob Johnnycake killed 
George Washington in a grudge 
fight, no official notice was taken of 
the murder because ‘‘they were only 
Indians." B.J. ran away, but more to 
avoid the vengeance of G.W.'s 
relatives and friends, than fear of 
trial by law. 


Indians here were indoctrinated 
into the Christian religion by the 
Rev. J. Buell, a Methodist evangelist 
who came to the Terre Haute area 
frequently to teach and preach. His 
favorite method of instruction for 
Indians was to show a chart he had 
drawn showing a straight and nar- 
row road leading from earth to what 
he called the Happy Hunting Ground. 
Another road led from the straight 
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and narrow road to the infernal 
regions below. 

Old Preacher Buell described both 
roads and their endings with such 
fervor that he had them laughing 
with joy or falling to the ground and 
groaning when they saw the 
transgressor tied to the stake while 
demons danced around the funeral 
pyre. 

Another Indian named See-Sheep 
was a small, bow-legged, stoop- 
shouldered, white-haired, 110-year- 
old chief of a Pottowatomie band in 
this area. A gallant fighter in his 
younger days, he was still alert and 
very active. 

One day he crossed over the Army 
Ford near Cayuga and stoleroasting 
ears and squashes from a white 
man's garden patch. This white man. 
Noel Hubbard, was a squatter on 
Indian land. See-Sheep didn't scare 
and chased Hubbard out of the field 
with a stick. 

Hubbard wanted to call out the 
Rangers to punish him, but his 


neighbors suggested a powwow. It. 


was decided the two would settle 
their argument with a fist fight. The 
little old chief, dressed only in a 
blanket belt, threw it off and started 
for Hubbard who ran as fast as he 
could, mounted his horse. and rode 
out of sight. The other Indians rolled 
on the ground howling with glee. 


Yes, See-Sheep was definitely a 
character. 
One of the most colorful 


characters in local history was 
Drummer Davis, a deserter from 
the British army at Detroit who 
joined Harrison's army and was a 
drummer at Fort Harrison. After the 
War of 1812, he made his home with 
a son-in-law in Fayette Township. 
On election days and muster days, 
whiskey was taken freely and then 
came the fighting. Drummer Davis 
was a very short-legged, long- 
bodied, red-faced, big-nosed little 
man, with a loud voice and awfully 
profane. While beating his drum. he 
could throw one of his sticks in the 
air, toss off a glass of whiskey, catch 
the stick on the way down, and never 
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lose a beat. 

Another local character was a 
rugged pioneer who went out one 
morning before breakfast to bring in 
a deer for fresh meat. He shot a fine 
buck, threw him over his shoulder 
and started for home. A large black 
bear jumped up in front of him, he 
shot it, and put the huge carcass on 


‘the other shoulder and went on 


home. 


Breakfast was waiting. so he 
dumped off the bear on the floor and 
sat down at the table. His wife asked 
if he proposed to eat with the deer 
on his back. He apologized by saying 
he felt so light after dropping the 
bear that he had entirely forgotten 
about the lighter weight of the deer. 

This was the same character who 
lost his hat and went bare-headed for 
the period of time equal to that he' 
supposed his hat would have lasted. 
Опе day this old pioneer paid 25 
cents a pound for bacon, and when 
asked why, when the woods were full 
of game, he replied that he craved 
something greasy! 

Characters were not always men. 
There was this local woman who sold 
ginger cakes and metheglim or 


lic Library 


e made 
копа rain 
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She was a amiliar si ght at all 
public gatherings 21 churn 
with one arm and cakes in her apron 
with the other. One cake and a gourd 

“full of drink cost four pence, half- 
penny. · 

- In the early 1830s, a large family 
lived in a lonely cabin four miles 
from any neighbors. Two girls, ages 
18 to 20, dug ginseng and gathered 
beeswax in the fall. They had no 
horse, so they'd go into the woods, 
hunt two wild bull buffaloes without 
horns, put halters around their necks 
and ride them home. 

Then they would load up 100 
pounds of beeswax and “апе, 
mount the steeds and ride them to 
the nearest store to trade for 
coloring dyes and cotton thread to be 
woven into cloth to make clothes for 
the family. They would ride the 
beasts home and turn them loose in 
the woods again until they were 
needed. They were called the Bull- 
Riders. 


Tom Puckett was a famous local 


character. He was hunting bear one 
day about 20 miles south of Terre 


Haute when he cam Эй one - 
lying on reo ound | 
asleep. we 7.8 

The trouble w s the bear was so 
huge that if he killed it where it was 
he'd never get it home. He aoubted 
he could even carry the hide that far. 
So he woke up the animal and tried 
to herd it in the right direction.‘ 

But the bear waddled first this 
way, then the other, and probably 
traveled 40 miles instead of the 
original 20. About seven miles out. 
Puckett got mad and shot fhe 
contrary bear, skinned him and 
brought the immense hide in to town 
where it was displayed. энд а 
downtown store window. 

Old Tom Puckett was a о, 
inoffensive man, a rough carpenter 
who built round-log houses with dirt 
floors. He became very eccentric in 
later years and went to Texas and 
became a real cowboy. He fought 
Mexicans and finally went on one too 
many cattle drives and died when 
very old at the home of his sonjin- 
law, Dr. Thomas Parsons, | in 
Douglas County, Ill. 


Next week's column will continue 
the stories of local town characters. 


Clipping al 
.Scrapbooks, tell us 
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s ithout radio or television to 
W distract them, four genera- 
tions ago our ancestors 
rdad their daily or weekly 
néwspapers very thoroughly and 
then clipped for future reference 
the items they were particularly 
irfterested in and pasted them in 
sorapbooks. 

Мп this way they preserved for 
future generations items of local 
news, obituaries, poems, funny 
happenings, pictures, household 
hmts, recipes, according to their 
level of interest. Much is now 
considered useless, outdated in- 
formation. 

‘Reading old scrapbooks is enter- 
taining if not educational. To keep 
flies off fresh meat, readers were 
advised to put the meat in muslin 
sacks with enough straw around it 
50 the flies couldn't reach through. 
The sack was to be tied tightly so 
fljes couldn't get in and lay eggs, 
then hung in a cool, dry place. 

+1п the Wabash Valley — which 
Was neither northern or southern 
büt a mixture of both — pioneers 
had different ways to use hominy. 
In fact, northern people didn’t 
appreciate it very much. “Big 
hominy" and "little hominy" as 
they are called in the South, are 
staple dishes and take the place of 
oatmeal, believed to be too heating 
for the climate. Big hominy, also 
called samp, required at least eight 
hours' boiling. 

The pioneer method of preparing 
hulled corn was to put a peck of old, 
dry, ripe corn into a pot filled with 
water and a quart bag of hardwood 
ashes. After soaking a while it was 
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boiled until the skins or hulls came 
off easily. The corn then was 
washed in cold water to get rid of 
the potash taste, and then boiled 
until the kernels were soft. 
Nowadays the canning factory does 
all the work. We just open the can. 

Old time good advice on health 
found in old scrapbooks tells re- 
aders "not to sleep in a draft; don't 
go to bed with cold feet; don't eat 
what you don't need just to save it; 
don't try to get cool too quickly 
after exercising; don't sleep in a 
room without ventilation; don’t 


stuff a cold lest you should next be ` 


obliged to starve a fever; don't sit 
in damp or chilly rooms without a 
fire; and don't try to get along 
without flannel underclothing in 
winter." 

Leftovers seemed to be as much 
of a problem in those days as they 
are now — more so, because they 
had no freezers or modern 
refrigeration. One ingenious 
method used at the turn of the 


entuPy as to clean outthe pantry 

and icebox, chop everything up 
very fine, rnix it with egg, flour and 
butter, and form the mixture into 
little round cakes which were fried 
Reading the list of possible ingre- 
dients makes this writer wish they 
had invented the garbage disposal 
much earlier. 

Always found in old scrapbooks 
are clippings of recipes telling how 
to mix fever powders, decoctions 
and tinctures of bark, how to make 
bitters, and the belief that the juice 
of crabapples was good for bleary 
eyes. 

Extremely obese people were 
advised to use a total vegetable 
diet. For a year one woman 
breakfasted and supped on milk 
and water with bread. She dined on 
turnips, carrots and other roots 
and drank water. She was pro- 


'nounced thin, but undernourished. 


To destroy fleas and bed bugs, 
the advice was to cover the floor of 
the room with alder leaves, 
gathered while the dew was still on 
them. One also could powder 
stavesacre and sprinkle it on the 
body and on the bed. 

After the Hevolutionary War, 
there was much migration over 
seas, over land, up and down rivers 
and over mountains. Small sailing 
ships with so many people crowded 
together caused illnesses of all 
kinds to be transmitted from one 
group to another. Poor food, unsafe 
water, lack of sanitary facilities, 
overcrowded sleeping quarters, 
fleas, body lice, mosquitoes and 
contagious diseases took their toll 
on our ancestors wherever they 


ong through history 
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were. P the lucky and the hardy 
survived 


books and clippings in scrap- 

books, it would appear the 
pioneers taking advice would end 
up worse off than they .were to 
begin with. They would be dosed 
with calomel, bled of a least a pint 
of blood, sweated and purged with 
every herb decoction imaginable, 
but drunk as a lord with the high 
alcohol content of the home re- 
medies. They certainly felt little 
pain, after imbibing all the port 
wine, brandy, whiskey and 
laudanum. 

Inflammation of the brain could 
be caused by drunkeness, long 
exposure to the sun, grief and 
violent passions. Quinsey was a 
popular ailment in 1804. It was like 
a very bad sore throat, but the cure 
was worse than the ailment. Cold 
baths daily were advised and the 
wearing of heavy neckcloths was 
prohibited. 

Measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, croup and hives were quite 
common. The advice included a low 
vegetable diet and to keep warm. 
Rheumatism was very common, as 
is arthritis today, and here again 
vegetables were advised, warm 
herb drinks and the wearing of 
flannels and avoiding the cold to 
avoid chronic sciatica and lumbago. 
Gout was believed to be hereditary. 
Acid drinks were advised for 
smallpox. 

If readers don't enjoy reading old 
scrapbooks, bring them to this 
writer. They are grist to her mill. 


fter reading the early doctor 


Journey to the Northwest 


| Readers aM 1.2 in МА was Y 
Baithwest Territory, a region of 
388. ,000 square miles extending 
om the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to the Great | Lakes, 
sometimes have no idea how the 
earliest settlers managed to get 
here. 
` The earliest practical route to 
the Northwest Territory began at 
Pittsburgh. Flat boats would take 
passengers down the Ohio River to 
Marietta, Cincinnati and other 
points. 

Soon the old trails of trappers 
and traders developed into settle- 
ment routes. Many settlers in the 
South went from Staunton, Va., 
toward the Kanawha River which 
entered the Ohio River near 
Gallipolis. 

Settlers from New England and 
New York State would sail from 
Buffalo on Lake Erie or follow the 
lowlands near the lake. Eventually, 
by allotting a percentage of the 
receipts from the sale of land in 
Ohio, Congress built a road over 
the mountains. Known as the 
National Road, it was an extension 
of: the Cumberland Road, which 
connected Baltimore with 
Cumberland, Md., to the west. It 
went through Wheeling, West Va., 
Columbus, and Indianapolis. 
| All sorts of guide books were 
printed for the hardy emigrants. 
They described the routes of rivers 
and streams, climate, towns, 
population, geography and vegeta- 
tion. Some settlers tried to stay in 
the latitude they were familiar 


Hardy emi rants ma 
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with so су соша piant crops that 


would grow successfully. 

The best lands were supposed to 
lie under a covering of black 
walnut, white wood, ash, buckeye 
and sugar maple trees. Oak grew 
over gravelly or sandy loam and 
clays; burr oak indicated good land 
for growing wheat. Corn would 
grow very well in new ground, but 
if wheat were attempted before 
several years of corn, rye and 
buckwheat, the product would be 
worthless. 

The Northwest Ordinance con- 
tained the plan of government and 
laid the groundwork for social and 
political life. Slavery was forbid- 
den, and all people were 

aranteed trial by jury and 

eedom of religious worship. 

All males between the ages of 15 
and 50 served military duty. Men 
over 50 were obliged to serve only 

гіп case of invasion. Each man had 


to furnish his Cs n yn 
ments and ammunition. 

The law was posted, and within 
15 to 30 days he was to provide 
himself with all equipment. The 
fine for failing to provide a musket 
and bayonet was five dimes; for 
failing to provide every pound of 
gun powder and four pounds of 
lead, he was fined two dimes and 
five cents. 

For every cartridge box and 
pouch not provided, the fine was 
two dimes; one dime and five cents 
was the penalty for not providing 
six flints. One dime was charged 
for every priming wire and brush 
not provided. . 

The willful and malicious burn- 
ing of a dwelling house was 
punished by whipping, being 
placed in the pillory for not more 
than two hours, à ЕРА confinement іп 
jail not to exceed three years. The 
guilty person forfeited all his estate 
to pay damages to the injured 
party. Fines, public whippings, and 
other punishments were set out in 
detail for all sorts of crimes. 

Marriages could be performed for 
males of 17 years and females of 14 
years, but parental consent was 
necessary for males under 21 and 
females under 18 years. 

Although not prevalent, marital 
strife and divorce did occur in the 
18th century. In 1790, a act was 
passed at Cincinnati, in the 
Northwest Territory, to appoint 
overseers of the poor. Suffering 
families were reported to the 
justice of the peace. Rather than 


der eged tr trek t to new territory 


pay expenses of an  indigent,. 
townships passed | the po ageoneibili: 

ty bate and forth to other 

townships to avoid paying out 

funds. 

The law also required the licens- 
ing of persons desiring to operate 
ferries or taverns. This license did 
not necessarily ensure that condi- 
tions would be favorable. When 
stopping for the night 11 miles 
from Terre Haute, Zophas Case 
wrote in his diary on Dec 29, 1829: 
“Paid Mr. Davy for sleeping on the 


floor and his wife blowing her nose 
in the bread as she mixed it up last 
night.” 


hree nights later he complained 
about a tavern on the St. Louis 
Road where he was served “tainted 
cabbage, spoiled venison, and fried 
cabbage without salt or vinegar 
and paid 12% cents for sleeping on 
the floor.” 

The lack of universal currency 
was also a problem. Usually 
storekeepers would accept corn, 
whiskey, flour, horses, pork, beef or 
cash. Corn was equal to cash, as 
were furs and animal skins by 
some merchants. However, there 
were occasions when accounts 
needed to be paid in hard money. 
Paper currency was scarce and 
unreliable. 

There were as many tales to tell 
about the journeys to the 
Northwest Territory as there were 
families who made the trek. 
Diaries became road maps when 
sent back to family members who. 
might make the trip later. 


Life in the wil 
Crosby carved exie 


In 1877 Nathan Crosby wrote an 
account of'his ancestors, a private- 
ly printed genealogy. 1 

The book concerned the earliest 
Crosby, a 22-year-old man in 1752, 
and his 20-year-old wife, and year- 
old son, Josiah, born in Bedford, 
Mass. Josiah (1751-1833) fought in 
the Revolutionary War, was a 
farmer and managed to survive the 
perils of the wilderness. 

He located good land off in the 
woods, opened a crooked, uneven 
road that avoided the biggest trees 
and other hazards. He felled trees 
to clear a few acres, used the best 
logs to build à small cabin, burned 
out the stumps, ran a brush and 
pole fence around this cleared 
ground, and let his cow browse in 


the woods. With his wife's help, he 


dug out the stumps around his 
cabin and barn and piled up his 
felled trees for burning. 

When a plow could (2 used, he 
planted his fields. Oxcarts were 
scarce, and without a horse, Josiah 
had to carry the corn to the mill on 
his shoulder. Bears broke down his 
corn and caught his sheep. Wolves 
destroyed his lambs ... foxes and 
hawks seized his chickens ... the 
woodchuck tumbled down his 
clover and ate his cabbages ... while 
the pigeons, crows and squirrels 
pulled up his planted corn and rye 
and even shared his fall crops. 

Early farmers depended on 
springs or nearby brooks for water. 
Wells and pumps would come much 
later. There were no corn shellers, 
no mowing machines or horse 
rakes, no patent reapers, no 
threshers or winnowing machines. 
They used the old brake, swingle 
knife and flail to prepare flax and 
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grain for use. 

>The young wife received а 
featherbed, spinning wheel, 
perhaps a half dozen sheep, as 
many.chairs, a table and dishes, a 
wooden chest with homespun 
clothes and a wedding-go-to-meet- 
ing suit as her marriage portion. 
She devoted her days to the distaff, 
the cradle and her housework, -but 
also helped with farm work. 

Every family made its own 
clothing, raised its own food, made 
its own roads and taught its 
children to read and write. It was 
an old rule for one child to remain 
at home so that the fire should not 
£o out for the old people, the well 

ecome dry, or there be no herd in 
the stall. 

The housewife kept her dye pot 
in the chimney corner and knew 
how to color stockings and mitts. 
She mixed black and white sheep's 
wool for gray dresses. Food cooked 
over the kitchen fireplace was 
served in pewter or wooden dishes. 

One mug of cider or, water 
answered for the whole family, 


. instead 


of the land 
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passing from lip to lip all around 
the table. One central dish of 
pudding and one of meat, all cut 
up, served for all. Each one plunged 
in and chose for himself, except 
that company was allowed first 
choice, and.the pudding was first to 
be served. Potatoes were baked in 
the hot ashes. ; 

Hemlock or birch brooms were 
used to sweep. À white birch 
sapling was split and the lower end 
of the handle part was shaved into 
slivers, which were then tied| 
together. Shaker brooms made of| 
broom corn, first in a round mass, | 
later flat, were neat, durable and | 
cheap. 

If boys were not glad to get up 
early in the morning, they were 
surely glad to go to bed early, as 
soon as it was dark, for they were 
expected to work and run all day. 
They brought in the wood and 
water for the night; fed the cattle, 
pigs and chickens; prepared wood 


.for the fires; ate breakfast; and 


were off to school at 9 a.m. 

Boys had to "go to mill," pick 
rocks, pull weeds, run errands. At 
an early age they were expected to 
drive a team to draw the year's 
wood in severe winter weather 
from a woodlot maybe half a mile 
away. They made sugar in the 
spring, and worked with gangs of 
men on the land from seed-planting 


- До harvest-gathering. 


Parents insisted that their 
children should learn to read, write 
and cipher. It was a matter of pride 

o be able to sign one's name 
of making an “X” 
signature. Early schools were lucky 
if they had a spelling book, geo- 


SS 


graphy, arithmetic and grammar. 
Students recited aloud and wrote 
on their slates. There were no 
children's story books to stimulate 
the young mind. 

Institutions of higher learning 
were located in larger towns. 
Young boys were not encouraged to 
become professional men. Farmers, 
coopers, carpenters and clothiers 
were needed. Crosby told how his 
brother,. Josiah, was the first 
member of the family to be sent off 
for higher education. He took his 
medical degree in 1816 in the East. 

He described his boyhood as “a 
great deal.of work and very little 
play in a very rough and rude 
country.” 

“The people were scattered over 
the hills, and the woods were 
abundant and dense; the roads 
were bad, and the houses were 
small; clothing was coarse; and the 
manners of the people were blunt 
but kind; the schools had poor 
teachers, poor books and poor 
lessons; the terms were short, and 
the vacations long; boys worked at 
10 or 12 years of age to help their 
fathers subdue the ground and 
make it productive; education and 
personal culture were of Decent 
neglected." 

¿Guns were scarce and ammuni- 
tion expensive, so birds, squirrels 
and muskrats were caught in 
snares, , box-traps ‘and  "figure- 
fours." 

Josiah remembered dancing, to 
the fiddle on Muster Days; wrestl- 
ing and pitching quoits; and eating 
gingerbread and maple sugar 
candy. ! 


Flowers, trees, dotted 
Early settl 


The early garden of Dr. Edward 
Voorhees Ball near the Wabash 
River on what is now North First 
Street was described in the little 
book, “Story of a Hoosier Immigra- 
tion,” written by his descendants. 

At the time of its planning it was 
supposed that the home site ov- 
erlooking the river would be taken 
up by well-o-do families and a 
“select” neighborhood insured. 

That was not to be, for the 

railroad right-of-way cut through 
the lovely garden, and freight 
trains traveled over the rails laid 
within 20 feet of Dr. Ball's impos- 
M. front door. 
This pioneer garden featured 
rare shrubs and trees, dwarf fruit 
trees trained as pyramids, vertical 
and horizontal cordons, and other 
espaliers of the choicest European 
and native varieties of fruit. 

Along with his Scottish 
gardener, Dr. Ball spent every 
pos spare moment working in 

is beloved garden. Many years 
later, family members could re- 
member а serviceberry bush, 
known earlier as a "sarvus-berry," 
which bore dark red fruit like 
miniature apples the size of a large 
pea, with әп unusual flavor. The 
children eagerly awaited the ripen- 
ang, fruit each year in June. 

- This bush was all that survived 
of the once ambitious garden of Dr. 
Ball, who was born in 1800. Across 
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the tracks, on the other side of 


First Street, where once had 
flourished trellises of pears, apples, 
nectarines and peaches, a row o 
ramshackle buildings cropped up, 
and there was nothing to indicate 
that a well-tended carriage drive 
had once swept to the front door, 
steps from which later descended 
directly upon the sidewalk. 

It must have been heartbreaking 
for the planner to see all the beauty 
he had striven for wiped out by 
such sordid ugliness. 

Condit’s “History of Early Terre 
Haute” tells us that “wher the 
earliest settler first looked upon 
this prairie, it presented a paradise 
of beauty. There were the gentians, 
fringed, the lobelias, clad in their 
delicate blue, and the cardinals, 


ers deli 


blazing in their brilliant red. 

“There were wild pinks, roses, 
phloxes, or sweet williams. Of 
these last it has been said, ‘in 
beauty and every desirable feature 
they rivaled the products of the hot 
house.’ 

“In enumerating the wild flowers 


of the prairie, the goldenrod with 


its bright yellow plumes must not 
be forgotten; neither the blue bells, 
snow drops nor larkspurs.” 

The first settlers to come to Terre 
Haute from the South brought with 
them the Giant Spider Plant. In old 
Southern gardens this striking 
flower, with its long blue or purple 
stamens, spreading like slender 
spidery legs sprawling from the 
great frail, clawed petals, is still a 
favorite. The petals are white to 


_ rose-purple. 


However, its. clammy stem and 
strong odor are this showy flower's 
main drawbacks. It is giving place 
to its relative, the Rocky Mountain 
Bee Plant. 

Our forefathers admired a 
curiosity like Houseleek that we 
now call Hen-and-Chickens, with 
its many little rooted offsets 
clustered around each rosette of 
fleshy leaves. 

Great-grandfather liked to ignite 
with a spark from his flint the 
volatile oil given off by the stem 
and white flowers of Dittany, called 
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ghted in gardens 


also Burning Bush or Gas Plant. 

This feat could be performed only 
on still, humid summer evenings, 
the oil being thickest just below the 
flowers. The glossy, lemon-scented 
leaves are valuable for the back 
border. Some clumps have been 
known to outlive father, son, and 
grandson. 

Modern gardeners grow the 
white or pink balsams, but the 
kinds they liked in earlier days 
were bold red and yellow balls of 
big double flowers. The Pen- 
nsylvania Dutch still grow them, 
along with portulacas and tub 
oleanders. 

Fever few is mentioned as a New 
England garden plant so early that 
it must have arrived with the 
founders of Boston. At that time it 
was called Feather-fewe. 

No cure for fevers, it was grown 
for its feathery leaves. А variety 


with yellow foliage is still used as 


a bedding plant,under the name of 
Golden Feather. 

The seeds and hardy plants of 
the old-fashioned Feverfew were 
carried on the trips from the East 
and South made by the early 
pioneers to this part of the Wabash 
Valley. Most flower growers are not 
aware that the plant originated in 
Boston in colonial days. The 
flowers of my Feverfew remind me 
of white crocheted buttons. I 
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In 1824, ААШ. 56, 
Vermillion County, Ind., was ог- 
ganized, the settlers met to vote on 
a name for the township. 

The two names proposed were 
Helt and Swayze. The Helt faction 
won because there were more Helts 
than Swayzes in the area. 

The pioneers of Helt's Prairie 
worked hard to have the 
necessities for their little settle- 
ment. At first, their milling was 
done at Fort Sackville. When grain 
needed to be milled, one man made 
the trip for several families. 

On one occasion, Daniel Helt 
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Community Affair 


Historically speaking 


Clark retired as 
The Tribune-Star 
women's editor in 
1980. She has 
written a local his- 
tory column for 30 
years. She is Vigo 
County Historian. 


i 
By Dorothy J. Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star 
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took Eun for his family and 
a 


several of his neighbors and was 
gone down river for six weeks. So 
many settlers were waiting at the 
mill for the same service, he was 
unable to complete his mission any 
sooner. 

Because timber was vital to the 
pioneer, it became necessary to 
nave a sawmill in the community. 
In the early 1820s, Alfred Taylor 
opened a sawmill on Norton Creek 
on land owned later by Joe Helt. 

Sandstone used for tombstones 
and for house and barn foundations 
was quarried along the Helt and 
Clinton township line, slightly 
northwest of Fairview Park. The 
old quarry could still be located in 
the woods on a farm owned by Ed 
Kaniser. 

About 1824 John Campbell 
established a ferry across the 
Wabash River about 60 rods north 
of Summit Grove. David Miller, 
another early settler, ran the ferry 
for a number of years. He cut and 
sold timber from the prairie for use 
on the boats plying’ the Wabash. 
This place was known all up and 
down the river as Miller’s Landing. 

A little later a grain mill and a 
slaughterhouse were built just 
across the river at Mecca. These 
establishments were patronized by 
the settlers living as far west as the 
Illinois line. 

The first doctor referred to in any 
record was Dr. Otis Keyes. His 
office was just south of the Mound 
on the farm later occupied by 
George Potter. Doctors apparently 
were just as overworked then as 
now. Keyes would make his calls as 
long as physically possible. Then he 
would go to the home of William 
Bales where he could hide out and 
rest until he had recuperated. 

Jacob Miller was paid $1 a day 
for raking and binding wheat in 
1833. One day he raked and bound 
183 bundles, apparently a record 
for this type of farm work. At that 
time $1 a day seemed a good wage. 
John Staats drove a team of oxen 
hauling rails to Chicago for that 
amount. 

The oldest house in Vermillion 
County, as far. as continuous oc- 
cupancy was concerned, was the 
one occupied by Leigh Mack on the 
northern edge of Helt's Prairie, 
about seven miles north of Clinton 
on the west side cf Indiana 63. 
Built in 1528 by Samuel Ryerson, 
the bricks were handmade and the 
mortar was composed of mussel 
shells from the Wabash. 


Religion was important to the 


settlers of Helt Township with the 
Methodists organizing as.early as 
1821. Meeting in John Helt's barn, 
this group was called Helt's Prairie 
Class, the forerunner of the group 
that founded Salem Methodist 
Church in 1846, the first perma- 
nent church in the township. 

In 1828 the Rev. Warner from 
Parke County did the preaching for 
this group whose first members 
were John Helt and his wife, 
Samuel Rush, Mrs. Mary Helt, 
Edmund Jones and wife, Collon 
James and John James and his 


wife. 

In 1830 a group of Methodists 
organized as the Asbury Chapel 
Class. Their services were held in 
homes and barns until a church 
was built in 1850 in the Mound 
neighborhood, south of Dana, and | 
apparently on the farm owned later | 
by Edmon and Miriam Goforth. 

In 1834 the Spring Hill 
Methodist Class was organized in 
the home of Joel Blakesley. Other 
members of this class were Zach 
James, Jane Ford, Sarah Ponton, 
Stephen Harrington, William 
Kearns, Enoch White and wife, 


‘Martha Ponton and Nathaniel 


Barnes and wife. In 1835 this 

group built a log cabin for church 
urposes on the farm later owned 
y Frank Call. : 

The history of early schools in 
Helt Township prior to 1830 is 
unknown. There was a one-room 
log school less than a mile due east 
of Center Church, on the north side 
of the road on the farm later owned 
by Charles B. Helt. This school was 
referred to as “Frog College.” 

In 1850 a young lady, Anna 
Anderson. was hired to teach here. 
Josiah Church and Charles Helt 
offered to attend on alternate days 
to protect her from the older 
students. She declined the offer 
and suffered no serious harm, later 
becoming the wife of William 
Bales. He donated an acre of land 
for a school where later the Ared 
Lamb farm was located. 

In 1840 there was a small school 
east of what is now Dana, at the 
intersection of the B&O Railroad 
and the first gravel road east of 
Dana. This was known as the Hood 
School, named for Simeon Hood, an 
early settler. The Mound School 
was built about 1842 just south of 
the Mound. about three miles 
southeast of Dana. 


Life in open frontie 
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« The first decades of the struggling 
frontier village witnessed a multitude of 
` changes. Imagine what it would be like 
to live during those years — lapes of 
mud in winter and spring and dust 
during the summer; no sidewalks but 
` paths swept by long skirts as the 
women walked to a neighbor's or to 
church. There were no sewers and no 


attempts made to drain off rainfall and. 


melting snow. k 
- While the river provided a means of 
transportation from the northeast to 

the south, a meandering trail came 

form the east — Columbus, Richmond, 
ios olis, Brazil — to St. Louis and 
_ the Golden West. 

There was no bridge over the 
Wabash, but a ferry of sorts joined the 
east and west banks of the river. There 
was no grade, and there were months 

. during late winter and throughout the 
њ. Nx / 
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oeer d з 
spring that the ferry carried its 
passengers and cargo more than a mile 
west before unloading. 

As wagon trains — a few box or 
Conastoga wagons — arrived in Terre 
Haute, repairs were often necessary. 
Making repairs became a part of the 
economy, along with the selling of 
grains, flour, ammunition for hunting, 
and perhaps a few live farm animals to 
establish the family on new farm land. 

The initial plan of Terre Haute 
provided for a school, churches and even 

‘a girls school There were church 
‘services held in homes before churchs 
were built, but congregations soon 
established and erected their own 
‘edifices. Methodists, Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians were meeting in 
their own buildings, and easterners 
migrating westward welcomes this sign 
of civilization. 
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Main Street 


Richard Tuttle, who 
retired from The 
Tribune-Star in 1983, 
is a walking compen- 
dium of Terre Haute 
history. 


By Richard C. Tuttle 
Assistant Editor Emeritus 


As homes, mostly log cabins, were 
built in close proximity to the square, 
and grid pattern of Terre Haute as laid 
out by the town founders, became 


ys 


evident. There was Main Street, Market. 
Street and other names, now gone and 
forgotten, that appeared on early maps. 
As railroads were built, the grid was 
changed. Some streets were blocked by 
the rails and resumed two blocks or 
more to the east. Main Street always 
had a bend in it between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. 

А covered bridge was built at the foot 
of Ohio Street, and a grade was built 
across the low flood plain to the village 
of Macksville (now West Terre Haute). 
This enabled long periods of travel 
without being stoppd by floods, but 
there' were times when the grade was 

: flooded. x w w 

A Terre Haute street may be fairly 
smooth and passable until it comes to 
an intersection with a major 
thoroughfare — then, bang, springs and 
shocks are subjected to torturous treat- 
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"| ment, and drivers and passengers to 
teeth-shattering jolts. : 

It seems resurfacing is done to the 
intersection of any street being im- 
proved. The intersections are by- 
passed, and repairs started just on the 
other side. This is true of all streets, 
regardless of which government is 
responsible — state, city or county. Is 
someone forgetting autos must traverse 
the intersections too? 

There is evidence of the street cleaner 
going down some few streets, but not 
many. The city used to say downtown 
merchants allowed store trash to bow 
around. This is no longer true. Trash 
from all over town blows all over town. 
Some citizens clean up the debris, but 
Mayor Pete Chalos could ask all 
residents to clean up trash, including 
that distributed in alleys by the con- 
tracting firm collecting the trash. 

: . c amo 
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Though the majority of busi- 
ness in Monroe County in the 
1830s was conducted by swapping 
goods and services, the trans- 
actions were by no means hit and 
miss. 

Supply and demand, rather 
than whim, governed the prices, 
and there was no mystique in- 
volved in knowing which produce 
items could be expected to bring 
the highest return. Periodically 
the Bloomington Post published 
the going rates for everything 
from beeswax to feathers to gin- 
seng. The prices were the current 
ones at Louisville. 

Even though there was no mys- 
tique about day-to-day trans- 
actions, it would have taken a 
Philadelphia lawyer to explain 
Indiana's chaotic money system. 
In his letter back to relatives in 
England, Paris Dunning, the prin- 
cipal of the local female seminary, 
had noted that money was scarce. 
Furthermore, he wrote, there was 
some French and Spanish money 
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Looking 
back ` 


By Rose 
Mcllveen 


in circulation. In fact, many years 
later a bag containing Spanish 
doubloons and other coins was 
dug up on a farm south of Bloom- 
ington — apparently someone's 
stash never retrieved. 


Pioneers on the frontier were 
also obliged to make do with 
hand-written notes that often 
changed hands. A case in point 
was that of Josiah Baker. His 
advertisement in the Post was 
dramatically headlined, “CAU- 
TION.” According to Baker, he 
had given a promissory note of 
$55 to William Pennebaker (of 
Owen County) for a sorrel mare, 
which Baker subsequently re- 


G.H. Spencer for $11...” 


The Indiana legislature, in 1836, 


passed an act authorizing some 
very ambitious public works pro- 
jects, such as the Whitewater Ca- 
. nal, a railroad from Madison to 


turned because it was ''disor- 
dered.” Meanwhile, Pennebaker 
. had traded Baker's note to some- 
one else, presumably for goods or 
services. ) | 

Baker's message in his ad was 
that he would not pay the note 
due on July 1, 1836, because it was 
“fraduently obtained.” 

Even ‘more revealing about 
chaotic banking in the United 
States was the Post ad placed by 
James Mercer in that same year. 
Under a headline — "LOST ... 
Red Pocket Book" — the ad said, 
“Containing $40 in cash, two 10- 
dollar bills on the Franklin 
Branch of Cincinnati, Ohio; two 5- 
dollar bills on the Branch of the 
State Bank of Indiana at Terre 
Haute; one 10-dollar bill on the 
bank of Worster, Ohio, folded in a 
letter from Thomas Tyons to J.K. 
Hemphill of Bloomington. Also 
two notes of hand, one given by S. 
Smith, of $15 and one given by 
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Lafayette and а macadam road 
from New Albany to Vincennes, 
among other improvements. Bloom- 
ington resident David Maxwell was 
appointed chairman of the im- 
provements committee. He was nat- 
urally interested in one particular 
proposal — that of a resurvey of a 
railroad route that included New 
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Albany, Salem, Bedford, Blooming- 
ton and Greencastle. What was 
wrong with the whole idea of the 
internal improvements was that the 


cost was projected at $10 million at 


a time when the population of 
500,000 provided the state with an- 
nual taxes of only $75,000. 

Next week: The Panic of 1837 
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RECALLS SITY 4c IT ХАО IN 1834 аро Fer ^ 
Чи Te a 
James Andrew Gibson one of-tne oldest re icents city 1 


talks ef old time s. Repaired sti e coac фа wnicn Lincoln 
rove. Pioneer oi:cuszes tne ciiieronoce between Terre iaute timen: ; 


now. W as villa e oi 1,2008; now 72,000. 


Terre Haute was but à :trüggling little toen of 1, soog 

innabitesnts, a rive“ lzncinz town, anà one of t e "stops" on tne 
old Uclumbus-St. Loul- stage са liac, wnen James Andrew Gibson 
of the central notel first arrives here, seventy-five years azo. 
Mr. Gibson bears the cistinetion of being one of tne oldest, if not | 
the olcest inhatitant or tne city. He nas been a continuous 
re-loent since’ ne came пеге in tne уенг of 1854, 

oteam та11го:6- e but in tueir infancy, the only line 
then being the one from New York City. to Buffalo, and such a 
tnijng s. tne electric ears was. unc med of by tne most imasinsativve 
of inventors. Then a trip to New York meant seve al week's 
Journey by stage coach. Today it 16 bnt a question of a iew 
hour's riue on the fa t trains wiith Speed along at sixty miles 
anc better vericurs 

Leer roamea tne valleys anc wila animals of various kinds 
Chased езеп other up and отип tne ravia's in the bluffs of the 
Wabash. Tue Terre Haute ¿(ule w.icn was then <nown as the | 
"Prairie House? was considered "Way out in the prairie” 

Mr. Giblson is extremely hele and nearty for one of nis 
acvanced yeurs. пе can re sitnout the sic of glasses and 
сха ci.tinctly remember having seen General William Henry Harrisone 
Апс at one time he talxec witn Presicent Lincoln, who came in 
оп a taze coach rom the Illinois orsirio. and P*oppea at the 
m. < : 


>. 


old blacksmith sicp, west of the oresmnt site of the court couse, 

яг 116 some repairs vere being made to tne stare. Ч 
"I 4 5 botn in Ошо, January 5, 1822 and eame to Terre Haute 

wnen I wes but a lad of tuelwe years," с410 the pioneer, " I 

served тйу apprentices ip аз blaexzazitü in the old Coddington 

and Randon e109) ялїсїї stood vetween Fourtn anc Fiftaà Streets. 

Tuat was the ез. t sice of town 24 па! time. There wa. a notel 

on tnc site now occupiec by the Terre daute Bouse wulen was then 

callea "The Prairie House" Houses were scarce in that viciaity 

of tne city and tae "Prairie Ноц:6" was consiccred out on the 


prairie. | : 


"Arter working at tne blacksmith shop between Fourth and Firth ` d 


streets, I went to work іа іле old Grover snop gust west of zd 


waere tne county court nouse now stanco. Ar. Orover pougnt tne 


"a le founcry in later years хос I workec with niu. I worked 23 гс 
taere for twelve years and bougnt a farm six miles east of the 7 
city but cic not s'ay there long and returned to tne city to E 
follow my trace.® | v 

"Tne old shop on the river was, as you m ght say, stare : 
neadqu.rte's in those days. We cid all tne repair work for the E 
stare соаспе> on the St. Louis-Columtus itne апа ome day Abraham z Sy 
Lincoln stopped off while we repaired tne cosch.. Ms 


"When I first came to Terre Haute, some of tne ruins of the 
old Fort Harrison v and Гог zeversl years afterwards 
people wodld drive to-tàe fortt to see the old apple orchard. None 2 - 5 
of tiis remains today. | 

"The railraods nad uot come west of Buffalo, N.Y., anc when 
I was sixteen years of age, I went with а пог-е cosler to take а. 


bunch of horses about 5489 Бу miles east оѓ Rocnester, N.Y. 
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We rode »very foot'of tue way there and back and її was walle 


ti: trip that І saw General Williaa denry. Harrison ава my first TN 
raílrosd train. We saw tne train early one sorning. There was | 
but one passenger апа ne was *al«inz s adn on some xind of a 
platform waich extended from the sides of the carriage coaches. | 
It was one of tne old wooc-burning type and as it wneezed and puffed 
along, a norse coulc nave trotted а1 051 аз Tact аъ it was soing. | 

"The first train I ever saw in indiana was on tae old road ve- 
tween Indianasclis sni Terre Haute wuen Terre цацс was the 
terminal tne line, пої a foot of railrose track being built 

Fi 2 . 

on melt. 

hb ut that time ‘the ole Wabasa ana Erie canal was built. 
Tne oteniug oi tue canal was a great event in the lives of the 
peo le of Terre Haute then. i 

"Ote: boats 21160 true river, going down on the 0,10 and | 
Mississippi Flat boats when there was no wagon bridge асго:в tile Js 

E "Eis 

Wabash . Before the bridze was built ferry boats vere used. 


We first had the old toll bridges waich were built by Constnuctd 


+ 


cousanies. 

"Tie erreoticn of the first wagon bricge iiam tuer gest | 
event for ‘he re.i:ents oi. tne town. it mace transportation ` 
much easier. Гог the {асе coaches Traveling by Stage coach made 3 
not exactly 51:115г to that in the mocern Pullm:n.. M ny t mes the 
passen ers were compelled to aliznt and pry the coaches out ae | 
of tne mud uoles and many is tne time that tue drive S nave been ` 
солре1164 to take the axles гапа a pair oi wneels, pile the mail bags 
on sn Improvised box and continue his journey with tne mail, Lett: 


w re scarce articles in tao e days anú to receive one wis like 


` 


vetting a visit from an ola frisnd.® 


The coach 11 me. E operated dk. SY 
O 1o. Relay сан ns 
at distances ггош five to iifteea LIE apart. Tae 4 
reaen one ior Horses “аге телосу Ње aiteued to 


away they woulc go, with the coscohn.lüroninge ana svaying 


to side. Roas became well nigh í фразза о] ез many times 


спе soring of the year, but hese all Эшме nto istory when the 


railroads cures 
"Deer and шапу other king of wild animals could te found 
цо and бош пе river valley tn comsicer4ble numbers. Many 


ageer were «11160 between Terre Haue and Vincennes. 


+: 4 
But Terre Haute ind riiui soon outstrig:ed her in tne race 


for commercial standing. Terre Hau e grew up rather slowly Lor ‘the: 
first iifty years of ner existence, but wien- tne- ‘ol Waban хо 
Canal was put Into operation and railroaus Reges to езй this — 
жау. across the State from the east, 1t was seen tuat it was” ыг 
Girect path to St. Louis woich # Зза vonsiverat le tt. at. tst. 
tiae snc tuen toe town began to boom . 


ever. -1nce;." 


E 


Mre Gibson has had a Pema ee ы тоос healt ta and ‘continued 


working at 51: trade as a blée kith until пе was well-nigh 


 eightyyyenesobád. 
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FORGOTTEN FOUNDERS 


À. R. Markle 


Founders of empires usually build their own monuments, founders 
of а race depend upon tradition given by father to son, the founder 
of a family gains his fame through the pride of ancestry but the foun- 
ders of а community are seldom remembered further than the second gen- 
eration. 

It is to with our own city and county, those who did the primary 
neeessary things that gave it life first and whose efforts sustained 
it later are largely forgotten even by thelr own descendants. 

What they did is written in the court records of the county, who 
they were is often lost to history and where they rest is only too 
seldom told by the stones over their graves, this being & record, sim- 
ple and short, of their births and children. 

Often, too, the pioneer has left only a sidelight on his om life 
in the record in stone of a namesake or son, whose name recalls the 
original himself as a face seen in the crowd often reminds of one we 
8ee no more. 

So it is with General Washington Johnson and George Rogers Clark 
Sullivan, two of our earliest attornies and with Spier Spencer, whose 
wife Elizabeth lies in the old Oak Hill Cemetery south of Riley, for 
as she was only one year old when Harrison's chief of scouts fell at 
Tippecanoe, she could hardly have been his wife. 

And the namesakes of Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln and others of 
fame are with us to this day. 

Of those men who had much to do with the founding of our own Terre 
Haute and the county of Vigo, the pioneers were those who styled them- 
selves "Proprietors of the Town of Terre Haute", Cuthbert and Thomas 


Bullitt, Jonathan Lindley, Hyacinth Laselle and Abraham Markle. 


LE 


The brothers Bullitt were merchants of Louisville, Lindley a 
Commissioner of Orange County, Laselle the keeper of a tavern at Vin- 
cennes and Markle first and for & month the only landowner of the fut- 
ure county or the entire Harrison Purchase. He alone lived and died 
in the county and he &lone is buried here in the old family graveyard 
& little south of North Terre Haute on the Fruit Ridge Road. 

The titles to his lands preceded Terre Haute, Vigo County and the 
State of Indiana. 

Joseph Kitchell, the first agent of the Proprietors, was succeeded 
shortly by John Owens, who employed his brother Alexander as an assist- 
ant. The latter is buried at Bloomington but his wife, Catharine lies 
in Woodlawn. She was Catharine Moore, aged 67 years and 9 months at 
her death, January 24, 1854 and &t her funeral, Aaron Wood, pioneer 
Methodist preacher said "These withered hands counted the money that 
bought Terre Haute." 

А plat of the future town was filed at Vincennes, notice of а 
sale published at Louisville, Cincinnati and Vincennes and a sale held 
on the site on the 30th and 3lst of October with a total sale of over 
$21,000 for the two days. Ав the terms of sale were twelve and twenty 
four months and only а small number of the buyers paid cash, while а 
far larger number defaulted their bonds, it is not to be wondered that 
two thirds of the buyers left no other record of their presence in the 
town than the early records of the suits on their bonds &t later session 
of the courts. 

Of the nineteen buyers who became permanent residents of the town 
or surrounding country about one third are of record as living here in 
later years but only foru are remembered by their tombstones, William 
Walker, who lies in the Durham Cemetery on the Prarieton Road with hie 
wife beside him, Dr. Modesitt and his wife Rebecca in Woodlawn, John 


Dickson in Grandview and Abraham Markle in the Markle yard. 
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Walker was born April 12, 1790 &nd died February 1, 1846, his 
wife died January 8, 1870 aged 40 years, 11 months and 23 days, from 
which we may surmise that she was not his first wife. Dr. Charles B. 
Modesitt died January 22, 1848 at the age of 64 and his wife Rebecca, 
February 14, 1830 aged 42 years. John Dickson, a Revolutionary sold- 
ier, is in & grave with no other marker than his name and servive on 
а government stone. Abraham Markle was born October 26, 1770 in Ulst- 
er County, N. Y. and died March 26, 1826. 

Following the sale of lots came the attempt to locate & county seat 
апа utilize the public square which was a prominent feature of the plat. 
In this they were at first unsucessful as the first attempt resulted in 
the formation of Sullivan County and the selection of Merom as the seat 
of justice, but another year the legislature erected Vigo our of Sulliva 
and laid the structure for Terre Haute's selection. 

The selection was made at the house of Truman Blackman, in accord- 
ance with the enabling act and there also met the first session of the 
court and the County Commissioners. 

At these early sessions were Curtis Gilbert, Clerk апа Recorder, 
born June 8, 1795 at Middletown, Conn. died October 28, 1877 and buried 
in Highland Lawn beside his second wife, Mary C. King, who was born 
November 7, 1812 and died October 20, 1858; James Barnes, Associate 
Judge, born July 5, 1781 in Culpepper County, Virginia and died Feb- 
ruary 27, 1863, buried in the Wood Cemetery, a mile south of Atherton; 
with his wife, Emily Sargent, who died February 27, 1850 aged 68 years 
and one month; Moses Hoggatt, Associate Judge; Alexander Barnes, Cor- 
oner; Truman Blackman, Sheriff; John Hamilton, Isaac Lambert and Ezra 
Jones County Commissioners, but of these latter, no stone marks their 
burial nor gives the dates of the two most important events of their 


lives, to them. 


Ajourning to the house of Henry Redford, in the town of Terre 


Haute they proceeded to hear the cases set for trial in the case of 


of the court and to busy themselves with the affalrs of the county on 


the part of the Commissioners. 

Among the first acts of the Board of Commissioners was the appoin- 
ment of a Treasurer, Andrew Brooks, a Lister, Elisha U. Brown and Sup- 
erintendents for the so called "School Sections," section sixteen in 
each township. Brown lies in Mt. Pleasant Cemetery south east of the 
city on the Riley Road, where his stone tells us he was nearing fifty 
two at the time of his death, April 22, 1837 and near him are his first 
wife who died June 25, 1823 in her 36th year and the second wife, Fran- 
ces, who died October 28, 1836 but whose stone is so sunken that the 
date of her death can not be seen. 

Daniel Stringham was made superintendent of sixteen in &leven-nine 
and is buried in the Johnson Cemetery, about a mile north and west of 
Coxville, now in Parke County but then in Vigo. He was a Revolutionary 
soldier, although born as late as June 5, 1765 and at his death, Aug- 
ust 6, 1841, was living with his son-in-law, Judge Randolph Wedding, 
one time owner of the site of the Rose Orphen Home. Captain String- 
ham's wife, Abigail Horton, died April 12, 1842 at the age of 68 years, 
seven months and nine days and lies beside him. 

Peter Allen, of section sixteen in twelve-nine and Caleb Crawford 
of sixteen in thirteen-nine are in unmarked graves, though the latter's 
wife, Phoebe H. Kniffin, 1787-1853 is in Highland Lawn. 

The first income of the new county was from the money given them 
by the Proprietors as a part consideration for the location of the 
countyseat at Terre Haute and although the contract called for the 
payment of $3775.00 and other records show this to have been paid, the 
official record acknowledges only $3665.00 which is probably the first 


instance of carelessness in the Commissioners Court. 
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This was in bonds which were given to secure deferred payments on 
lots sold at the first sale. In addition to the bonds there was paid 
cash amounting to $1000.00 and with this in hand the Commissioners 
always have done. 

And so, in the Western Sun of Vincennes dated April 11, 1818 ap- 
peared the advertisement of the Commissioners, asking for proposals 
for the building of a "Courthouse and Goal" of Vigo County, the court 
house to be of brick and fifty five feet square. 

In time the contract was let to Brockleband and Hovey, who receiv- 
ed $5894.92 on account between the first payment of June 7, 1818 and 
the last, January 25, 1822. This did not complete the building how- 
ever, a further sum of $3348.91 being paid until the final one on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1828. In this was $561.33 added as interest and the amount 
was credited as "Amount awarded by the Arbitrators." The junior part- 
ner, Elihu Hovey is said to have fallen from the roof of the building 
during construction and been killed by falling on a chisel which he 
held when struck a stump in the then newly cut over grounds. 

William Durham was paid $2985.54 for building the brick walls, 
John M. Colman $1905.04 and one half for the foundation walls and 
William Walker $400.00 for stone window caps, but of the five men named 


only William Walker's grave is known. 

Of those who served as Commissioners from time to time, Joseph 
Liston, who is said to have turned the first furrow in Vigo County 
lies in the Brown cemetery east of Pimento, he having died September 
12, 1875 at the age of 93 years, seven months and nineteen days. 

Another was Allen C. Davis, whose wife, Ann Eliza died August 19, 
1850 at the age of 50 years and two months and is buried in the Denney 
cemetery a mile north of Otter Creek on the road to Durkee's Ferry. 

Ebenezer Paddock died October 3, 1848, aged 64 years, nine months 


and 7 days and is buried with his wife Nancy in the New Harmong ceme- 


tery south of Prarieton. 


John H. Watson, another Commissioner but who later became a judge, 
was born in Newport, R. L., died June 23, 1861, at the age of sixty 
four and is buried in Woodlawn. 

Then we have another, William Ray, of whom we are uncertain for 
there were &t the same time two of the name and even the assessor con- 
fessed to the embarassment and solved the problem by adding after the 
names, H. C. for Honey Creek and S. C. for Sugar Creek. Both were a- 
bout of an age, the former being the soneof the Revolutionary Soldier, 
William Ray who lies in the family burying ground south west of Riley 
and the brother of Governor James B. Ray. He died in Mr. Pleasant, 
was born November 22, 1787 and died March 11, 1858, while his wife, 
Sarah, died Apri18,1856 aged 23 years, 8 months and ten days. The 
other William Ray lies in the New Hope year on the Darwin Road near 
Dresser, died February 25, 1862 aged 73 years, eight months and 21 
days and his wife Nancy was born December 15, 1795 and died April 1, 
1845. This William Ray was the sheriff who hanged Samuel Diad, July 
5, 1844. 

Of our early judges, Moody Chamberlain lies in the family grave- 
yard on the Maple Avenue road back of the Glenn Home with his wife 
Betsey J. He died September 28, 1862 aged seventy and she July 14, 
1868 at seventy two. 

Walter Dickerson, son of a Revolutionary soldier of the same name 
is with his wife in their family yard & few rods north of the Glenn 
High School. He died December 23, 1848 at the age of 54 years, two 
months and twelve days and his wife Mary, January7, 1872 when she was 
69 years, one month and ten days old. Hia father is buried beside 
the mother, Penelope, in the Dickerson cemetery on the Paul Kuhn farm 
a little to the south and in sight from the Glenn Viaduct. He was 
born June 17, 1762 and died November 223, 1849. 
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Demas Deming born in Berlin, Conn. died March 3, 1865 and with 
his wife Sarah C. Patterson, born October 17, 1810, died January 26, 

$ 1898 lies in Woodlawn. Не was 76 at his death. 

In Woodlawn also rests Elijah Tillotson, Jr. whose stone acclaims 
him as "First Mayor of the City of Terre Haute," when the truth is 
that he was mayor of the Town of Terre Haute, he was however Associate 
Judge, born September 22, 1791 and died March 31, 1857. Beside him is 
his wife Sarah G. who died May 2, 1859 aged 69. 

Isaac Pointer, another Associate Judge of the Circuit Court is 
buried in the Hull Cemetery, six miles south of the city on the First 
Street Road. He died April 30, 1867 at the age of 84 years, 9 months 
and thirteen days and his wife, who lies there with him was born Sept- 
ember 9, 1792 and died September 9, 1837. 

Here too, lies the body of another Revolutionary soldier, Daniel 
Soesby, who with J. &. G. Jordan repaired the Honey Creek bridge ata 
cost of $123.50. He died March 4, 1841 at the age of 81 years, ten 
months and nineteen days and his wife Rachel died February 8, 1844 
aged 78 years, three months and fifteen days. 

Robert Hoggatt a Probate Judge is probably in the Prarieton cem- 


etery with his wife Rachel, who died, we learn from a stone there, 


eleventh month ninth, 1891 at the age of 93 years. Another, James T. 
Moffatt, is in Woodlawn, born October 2, 1791 and died November 12, 
1861, he is beside his wife, Julia B. born December 12, 1805 and died 
January 19, 1864. 4. 
De. L? 

There too, is Joseph S. Jenckes, 1804-1888 and his wife Isabella 
Mary Greene, born February 21, 1804 and died August 1, 1863. 

James Farrington, early Agent and Treasurer of the County lies 
buried in Woodlawn with his wife Harriet Ewing. He was born December 
6, 1797 and died October 8, 1869 while his wife was born February 9, 
1807 and died September 6, 1877. 


Returning to the builders, Watkins and Dexter built the bridge 
over Otter Creek, William Watkins dying March 4, 1838 in his 66th 
year, his wife Lorena, July 16, 1866 at the age of 80 years and sixe 
teen days. While the other partner, William P. Dexter died June 22, 
1840. He is buried in Woodlawn and Watkins in the Markle yard. 

In 1829, when the court house needed almost a new roof, the Comm- 
issioners employed Ezekiel Buxton to replace it for $465.90. He is 
buried in Woodlawn beside his wife, Betsey Ramage, who was succeeded 
by a second wife Elizabeth, who died December 9, 1845 aged 46 years. 

John Britton, early surveyor of the county and one time Lister, 
1s buried in Woodlawn, born November 9, 1792 he died July 29, 1853 
and beside him lies his wife,.Catharine A. born April 24, 1809, died 
December 1, 1855. 

An early sheriff was Samuel McQuilkin, one time owner of the Light 
Horse tavern, who having disposed of that place of entertainment, used 
the proceeds to lay out & town in his honor called McQuiikinsville, 
but as this proved too long а term for the the time, it became Macks- 
ville. He and his wife, Mercy W. are in Woodlawn, he dying March 5, 
1849 at the age of 74 and she Kecember 15, 1848, aged .56. 

Elisha Bentley was appointed to lay out & system of roads for the 
county in 1819 and is probably in New Harmony where his wife Jane is 
buried, she having died January 6, 1824 at the age of 47 years, two 
months and eleven days. 

A brother of Lucius H. Scott was General John Scott, a veteran 
of the war of 1812, who is in Woodlawn, born June 17, 1793, he died 
December 8, 1880 and his wife buried with him, Margaret, was born Nov- 
ember 8, 1868 and died April 12, 1884. 

In Woodlawn also lie Thomas Dowling, founder of the Wabash Cour- 
ier in 1832, and his wife H. Jane. He died December 5, 1876 at the 


age of 70 and his wife September 10, 1853 aged 42 years and two months 


eg» 

Woodlawn is the resting place of several mayors of Terre Haute, 
for after Tillotson came Dr. Marcus Hitchcock who was elected the 
second mayor of the Town. He died February 20, 1848 aged 67 and his 
wife December 25, 1853 at 70. Following him Brittian, M. Harrison 
f was elected and during his term the office was abolished. Later 
when the City was incorporated, Colonel William K. Edwards was chosen 
on May 50, 1853 and lived until September 26, 1878 when he was 57 years 
old while his successors in office, Chambers Y. Patterson and Albert 
Lange, likewise followed him to their rest in Woodlawn. 

Patterson was born July 10, 1824 and died Janueary 17, 1881 and 
Lange, who had held several offices with the town, city and county, 
died in 1889 at sixty eight and his wife buried beside him, was Clar- 
inda Orcutt, born 1814, died 1892. 

Many of the individuals whom I have named are well known to history 
many are unknown in any respect excepting the little that I have given 
here and many, many more have served their time in the building of our 
community and passed on without even & stone to recall them to the mem- 
ory of man. 

At least two Revolutionary soldiers lie in the old Denny Cemetery 
north of Otter Creek, although their is & possibility of Laban Hall be- 
ing in Otter Oreek Union but no stones mark their graves and there are 
none now to do them honor or mark their resting place in the earth. 

Another unmarked grave is in the Lykins burying ground but here а 
descendant still lives who knows its location. 

No doubt & close search of the county would locate descendants of 
others who from family knowledge could fix definitely, the grave or at 
least, the cemetery where lie these soldiers of another age, whose mem- 


ory we cherish and for whom we would gladly bestir ourselves erect & mem 


orial. 
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Pioneer Industrial Complexes 
On the Lower Wabash 


John R. McGregor 
Indiana State University 


In Indiana the Wabash River has been the long-term focus of 
settlement of most of the state. Prehistoric sites are abundant along 
its valley, the French used the river as one of their two routes from the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi, and subsequent English and Ameri- 
can settlement was concentrated along the river and its tributaries. 
Of concern here is the way in which the Wabash offered pioneers the 
only practical means of exporting bulk agricultural goods. From the 
beginning of pioneer settlement until the arrival of railroads and the 
development ofthe Wabash and Erie Canal (c. 1850), exports from the 
Wabash basin moved downriver to Southern markets. 

Within the Lower Wabash Valley the transition of the pioneer 
economy from isolated subsistence farms to a commercial economy 
depended upon access to water transportation. Where access existed 
this transition was rapid. One of its results was a series of small 
pioneer industrial complexes processing agricultural and forest 
products and, ultimately, exporting their products from the Wabash 
basin. In this paper the river transportation system, the industrial 
complexes, and the factors involved in the long survival of the 
dispersed pioneer patterns of industry in the region are examined. 
The nature, number, and location of these complexes are basic 
aspects of the pioneer economy of the region and important for the 
student of material culture to understand. 


River Transportation 


The Wabash and its tributary streams exhibit considerable yearly 
fluctuation. Periods of high water, or rises, occur during the spring 
and in the fall. The spring rise, based on both thaw and precipitation, 
is the more reliable. The uncertain fall rise depends solely on 
precipitation (Hunter 1915, 7). Shipping is inhibited in summer by 
low water and in winter by ice. 

River transportation during the pioneer period was based ona 
combination of keelboats, steamboats, and flatboats (see Haites et. 
al.). Keelboats ranged from 40-70 feet in length, 7-10 feet in beam, 
and when loaded had approximately two feet of draft. The cargo was 
normally less than 30 tons (Baldwin, 45). Keelboats could be rowed, 
poled, or winched, and had the capacity to move both up and 
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directories, and those local historians who could amplify the pub- 
lished materials. In part the data collection involved direct interviews 
with area residents, and review of unpublished manuscripts and 
scrapbooks of materials housed in public libraries. Although the 
quality of the sources clearly varied over the eight counties included 
in the research area, a substantial array of antebellum industrial 
establishments have been identified and.located. 

A key question is which industries were involved in the export of 
goods and which were marketing in their immediate locality. The 
blacksmiths, wagon makers, brick and pottery makers, apparel 
firms, gunsmiths, and various other industries served local markets. 
Others specialized in products which are identified in the literature 
as typical cargo on the flatboats. Flour and grist mills, saw mills, 
coopers, tanneries, distilleries, and foundries are examples of this 
class of industries (Clark, 25; De Bow, 143: Hunter 1949, 54-5; 
Pudup, 48; Taylor, 158). 

A published study of Eugene Township in Vermillion County, 
Indiana provided the basis for the model adopted here of the pioneer 
industrial complex (O'Donnell, 17). The town of Eugene was estab- 
lished in 1816, and the first mill was built in 1821. From that 
beginning a series of industrial establishments was located in the 
town, which, often working in combination with each other, provided 
the basis for a substantial downriver trade. 

In Eugene the original flour, saw, and carding mill was located at 
the bridge over the Big Vermilion River (Fig. 1). A three block row of 
industries was then developed east of Water Street along the river. 
There flour and grist mills and a distillery processed grains, while a 
pork packing complex, a tannery, and carding and woolen mills 
processed animal products. The sawmill was linked to the flatboat 
yard and to several cooperages. In effect the complex represented an 
effective division of labor in processing local surpluses for downriver 
trade. Eugene serves as a model of the pioneer Wabash industrial 
complex. Among the other area pioneer industries described, only 
foundries seem appropriate to add to this basic list of characteristic 
industries of the area complexes. Iron products were shipped 
downriver (De Bos, 143), and foundries were clearly located in a few 
of the complexes in the lower Wabash Valley. 

With the model defined (Table 1), the problem of identifying 
Wabash Valley complexes involved in the river trade is considerably 
simplified. Yet, the decision as to just which industries should be 
required to conclude that a town or mill site involved a commercial 
pioneer complex remains. Documentation of the existence of virtu- 
ally the entire complex was possible only for Eugene (Site 2), Terre 
Haute (16), and Vincennes (25). The full complex did not develop 
elsewhere in the Lower Wabash Valley. 
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Fig. 1 Pioneer Industries, Eugene, Indiana. 


Inidentifying the sites of the Wabash Valley complexes, two types 
ofindustries were considered defacto evidence of a pioneer industrial 
complex location. Flatboat production was the basis of the river 
trade, and pork packing was clearly oriented to the export market. 
Large packing facilities were not needed to supply local demand in the 
small Wabash Valley urban centers. In all but three instances the 
flatboat yards and pork packing operations were associated with 
other industries characteristic of the pioneer complexes. At 
Edwardsport (23), Dongola (29), and Francisco (30) pork packing 
operations existed without other industries characteristic of the 
model complex, but this may very well largely be a problem of 
documentation. Further, atleast a cooperage must have also existed 
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Table 1 
Operating Industries by Site 


Site Flat Pork Tannery Cooper Flour, Saw Distillery Foundry Woolens 
Boats Packing Grist Mill Mill 
Mill 


Vermillion Coun 
1. Perrysville x 
2. Eugene x 


3. Newport 
4. Clinton 


мимм 
x 
м 


Park County 
5. McClure Hill x x x 
| 6. Rockport x x x x 
7. Jessup 
Hart Mill x 
B. Lusk Mill x x x 
9. Rockville x x x 
10. Judson x x 
x 
x 
x 


11. Armicsburg x 
12. Mccca 
13. Roseville x x 
14. Gilkerson 

Mill x x x 
15. Mansfield х x x x 


Vigo County 


16. Terre Haute x x x x x x x x x 


Clay County 
17. Bowling Green x x x 
18. New 

Brunswick x x x 


Sullivan Ctunty 

19. Walls Mills x x 

20. Carlisle x x x x x 
21. Merom x x x 


Knox County 

22. Shakertown x x x 
23. Edwardsport x 

24. Bruceville x x x 

25. Vincenncs x x x x x x x 
26. Buena Vista x x 


Pike County 
27. Petersburg x x x x x x 
28. Highbanks x x x 


Gibson County 

29. Dongola x 

30. Francisco x 

31. Princeton x x x x x x 


| at the packing plants. | 

The requirement that the complexes must be located on water- 
ways navigable by flatboat also served to assist in the locational 
| screening. Despite the spring and fall rises, mill locations on the 
smallest area streams offered no opportunity for water transporta- 
tion, and were not locations where pioneer industrial locations would 
develop. 
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Thirty-one such complexes have so far been identified. Of these, 
four did not exhibit one or the other of the two key industries. Yet 
those four, Mecca (12), Bowling Green (17), Carlisle (20), and Bruceville 
(24), were all established pioneer settlements located on sizeable 
rivers and streams. As such they would have little problem arranging 
for flatboat shipment of their surplus mill, tannery, and distillery 
products on boats constructed at upstream yards or built by indi- 
viduals on contract. In addition, flatboats may have been con- 
structed at the sawmills (Carmony, 322) in Mecca, Bowling Green, 
and Carlisle even though such activity was not documented in the 
literature. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of these complexes. The absence 
of sites along the Wabash south of Vincennes (southern Knox and 
Gibson Counties) is related to the high flood risks in that part of the 
Wabash flood plain. Pioneer settlement was concentrated elsewhere 
in the Lower Wabash Valley. 

Six of the 31 sites identified were rural, involving complexes 
developed around a rural mill. This category of site may be under- 
stated, since some other individual mills may well have been involved 
in the river trade. Yet, the other rural area mills identified in the 
literature were not reported to have attracted related facilities, and 
they do not appear to have developed beyond service to the local 
markets. 

While the sources provided imperfect data on the dates of opera- 
tion of the involved industries, they are sufficient to suggest the 
decades of operation of the 31 pioneer complexes. Only atShakertown 
(22) and Vincennes (25) were the diagnostic industries in operation 
between 1800-1809. By 1819, following the War of 1812, the total 
had risen to nine. That number increased to 17 in 1829, and varied 
between 23 and 24 over the three decades between 1830 and 1859. 

Although the site pattern of the complexes varied somewhat by 
decade, it is clear that the pioneer industrial base in the Lower 
Wabash Valley had matured by 1830, and that it did not experience 
a net reduction in the number of the involved complexes prior to the 
Civil War. This is contrary to the experience in other areas of the Ohio 
Valley where major antebellum industrial concentrations evolved at 
the expense of the smaller centers. For example, Cincinnati devel- 
oped such a large complex of specialized establishments related to 
pork packing that the city was referred to as "Porkopolis." In Indiana 
antebellum development occurred in numerous smaller centers 
along the rivers rather than in dominant regional centers (Clark, 
147), and the Lower Wabash Valley pattern is characteristic of the 
state. 
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| Fig. 2 Sites of Pioneer Industrial Complexes in the Lower Wabash Valley. 
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Persistence of the Pioneer Cornplex 


By 1850 the Midwest had developed a substantialindustrialbase. 
Larger mills and factories served the southern regional and export 
markets, other manufacturers met demand in the immediate region, 
smaller mills met local needs, and artisans in craft shops continued 
to produce goods with traditional hand techniques (Walsh, x). Cer- 
tainly, the industrial establishments in the Lower Wabash Valley 
exhibited a diversity in scale, technology, and markets. Small local 
water mills continued in operation even as larger steam mills 
produced for the regional market. Yet, the scale of the new larger 
establishments remained small and production continued to be 
dispersed in relatively small centers. 

The explanation would seem to be based in part in the transpor- 
tation system. In contrast to the Ohio River, the Wabash is compara- 
tively small and offered a far less reliable means of downstream 
transportation. Under such conditions the flatboat, with its shallow 
draft, remained the most efficient means of moving the area's exports 
to the market prior to the arrival of the railroads. The dispersed, 
small-scale operations could continue to operate profitably. 

Eugene can again serve as an example. Hogs were driven to the 
town from as far as 100 miles, slaughtered, smoked, and shipped 
downriver by flatboat. The steamboat first arrived in Eugene in 1826, 
and its major impact was to permit shipping of heavy milling 
equipment, steam engines, and boilers to the area. The opening of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal route to the Great Lakes had little impact 
south of Lafayette (that is the entire Lower Wabash Valley), and the 
pioneer complex remained in operation until railroad connections 
made possible shipments of hogs and other area products to the 
larger processing centers. When Eugene was bypassed by the 
railroads, the local economy collapsed and a new town, Cayuga, 
developed along the line a few miles to the south (O'Donnell, 45). 

Indiana's western location also served to delay industrial concen- 
tration. By 1850 Indiana had only 228 miles of railroad, and these 
were comprised of short line operations providing the first basic rail 
connections. By 1860 the state had 2,163 miles of track and the 
beginnings of a rail network (North, 142). Yet, with its late develop- 
ment, the impact of the lines in the Lower Wabash Valley was only 
beginning to be felt in the antebellum period. 

Theopening of the Erie Canalin 1825 had little impact in Indiana. 
Over most of the state the streams flow south into the Ohio, and 
canals to the Great Lakes were still in the future. The Wabash and 
Erie Canal, built to connect Evansville on the Ohio River with Toledo, 
and roughly following the Wabash Valley. was begun in 1834. 
However, funding ended with the Panic of 1837. Construction 
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resumed in the 1840's and the canal reached Terre Haute by 1850 
(Concurrent with the first railroad). 

Operation of the canal in the Lower Wabash Valley was intermit- 
tent, with poor maintenance, water supply, and even sabotage 
creating problems. Thus, the late development and bungled manage- 
ment limited the impact of the canal in its southern reaches. Canal 
operation to Evansville, which provided a water route southward, was 
abandoned after only a few years. 

Another factor supporting the dispersed pioneer industrial pat- 
tern was apparently related to capital limitations. Shipping to the 
commercial markets was basically limited to the two annual periods 
of high water. And, at those times, the southern market was normally 
glutted and the prices received were uncertain. Under those condi- 
tions substantial capital accumulation over a period of years was 
difficult. Eastern capital (the major alternative source) was attracted 
to the established larger centers on the Ohio rather than the Wabash 
towns and cities. Thus, the capital which might have generated larger 
scale industrial establishments in the Lower Wabash Valley was 
never available in the antebellum period. 


The Industrial Structures 


While field inspection of the 31 urban and rural areas identified 
did provide some supplementary data, physical evidence of pioneer 
industry was lacking. No antebellum industrial buildings survive in 
the area, and structural traces, dam remnants, and surface debris 
are not definitive without the supporting historical data. 

Illustrations in two 1874 atlases (Andreas, 1874a and 1874b) offer 
some clues to the nature of the late antebellum structures in the 
research area. An example of the local water mills, the flour and grist 
mill at Bridgeton (Fig. 3), burned and was rebuilt in 1871. While no 
industrial complex could be documented relating to it, its products 
may also have been involved in the downriver trade. 

The tannery and residence (Fig. 4) at Lockport (now Riley) south- 
east of Terre Haute suggest the character of the antebellum tannery, 
typically located either a short distance outside the urban places or 
on their fringe. While the planing mill at Rockville (Fig. 5) had 
apparent benefits from rail transportation by 1874, similar small 
steam powered saw and planing mills were operating in the area in 
the pioneer period. 

The Hulman distillery (Fig. 6, Table 2) was established in Terre 
Haute in 1853 and was one of the larger antebellum industrial 
establishments in the Lower Wabash Valley. The complex of struc- 
tures, the importance of water transportation at the distillery, and its 
diversity of interacting operations would each be typical of the larger 
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BRIDGETON MILL, SPRAGUE & PHELON PROP? BRIDGETON, 
PARKE CO. ND. 


Fig. 3 The Bridgeton, Indiana Mill, 1874 (Andreas, 1874a, 55). 
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RESIDENCE AND TANNERY 0f LOUIS NATTKEMPER LOCKPORT VIGO CO IND 


Fig. 4 The Louis Nattkemper Residence and Tannery, Lockport (Riley), 
Indiana, 1874 (Andreas, 1874b, 102). 
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Fig. 6 Hulman's Distillery, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1874 (Andreas, 1874a, 
74). 
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Table 2 
Hulman Distillery Facilities, 1874 
Facility Number Facility 
(Figure 6) 
1 Office 
2 Distillery Warehouse 
3 Distillery 
4 Malt house 
5 Hog Pens 
6 Cattle Stables 
7 Coopers Shop 
8 Barrell Room 
9 Stables 
10 Blacksmith Shop 
11 Corn Cribs 
12 Carpenters Shop 
13 Grocery 
14 Scales 
15 Lumber and Stave Yards 
16 Employees Dwelling Houses 


establishments. The rail connections at the site, not characteristic of 
antebellum operations in the area, suggest the local importance ofrail 
transportation by 1874. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In Indiana the development of a commercial economy related to 
American settlement was largely delayed until the Indian threat 
ended with the War of 1812. The rapid settlement of much of 
Southern Indiana followed, and a series of pioneer industrial com- 
plexes was established along the streams and rivers ofthe region. The 
involved industries processed agricultural and forest products, and 
their manufactures along with foundry products were shipped 
downriver to the southern markets by flatboat. 

The pioneer pattern of dispersed industrial centers focusing on 
such manufactures was maintained in the Lower Wabash Valley 
throughout the antebellum period. The steamboat's impact was 
predominantly that of improving upriver commodity movements, as 
flatboats continued to offer cheap transport of bulk goods to the 
South. The late Wabash Valley development of rail and canal systems 
limited their impact prior to the Civil War and, the peripheral location 
of the Wabash to the Ohio River and its distance from the East limited 
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outside investment capital. Apparently, there was neither incentive 
nor opportunity to change the initial commercial - industrial - 
transportation systems which were established in the area. They 
minimized the time required for the transition of the pioneer economy 
from subsistence to commercial to industrial, and continued to serve 
the area well through the antebellum period. 

At the regional scale, imperfect industrial data create a continuing 
problem for analysis. Yet, with the data available, it was possible to 
identify the types of industry which transformed the region as well as 
most of the sites where the clusters of related establishments 
developed. The historical sources identify no other types of industry 
than those specified which would logically have been involved in the 
export trade to the South. Dates of establishment of the other towns 
along the waterways of the region which did not develop a pioneer 
complex, indicate most were established after the Civil War. With the 
possible exception of Bridgeton, the available documentation seems 
to have identified the urban industrial complexes of the period. 
Somewhat more of the rural complexes which did exist may, of 
course, have incorrectly been assumed to involve only local mills in 
instances in which the complex of related establishments was not 
identified in the literature. 

The approach developed here, with its necessary assumptions, 
served to define the pattern of pioneer industrial complexes in the 
eight county research area. Much remains to be learned about the 
material culture of the complexes, and in that context this research 
may represent a useful beginning. 
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